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SKETCHES OF OUR VILLAGE. 
No. 5. 
THE vena GRAVE, 





BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 





“In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any 
patent from oblivion, in preservations below the moon: there 
ig no antidote against the opium of time, which temporarily 
considereth all things; the greater part must be content to 
be as though they had not heen—t» be found io the register 
of God, not in the record of Man.”’—Sir Thomus Brown, 

Nearly a century and a quarter ago, a pleasant 
group were gathered round the blazing fire in the 
comfortable dwelling of David Allen, one of the 
settlers of our village. It was a keen, clear, win- 
ter night, the stars shone with unwonted bril- 
liancy, the vast shadows of the unbroken forest 
stretched motionless across the pure snow, giving 
a still more solemn and mystical seeming to the 
deep silence which brooded over the scene, undis- 
turbed save by the sudden cry of some night-bird 
or wild beast, or an occasional sharp report from 
the ice-bound ponds in the vicinity, as their glit- 
tering mail splintered beneath the quiet moon- 
beams. 

But within there was warmth and comfort, and 
that happiness which ever arises from the convic- 
tion of a day well spent. The great fire-place, 
though it stretched across nearly one side of the 
room, was none too spacious for the blazing logs 
that filled it; none too wide for the three gen- 
erations gaihered round it. 

Alas! alas! in these days, when the free bold 
spiritof that most useful of household servants 
is cramped and broken by confinement in uncouth 
iron prisons, when we catch glimpses of its cheer- 
ful face only through the narrow bars of its iron 
mask, we can form little conception of its 
own intrinsic beauty, or how kindly it was wont 
to fling its warm colorings and delicate shades 
over the meanest household group, with an artis- 
tic grace which Titian himself might have envied, 
Like the free, glad element that it was, it danced 
and crackled in the broad fire-place of Farmer 
Allen, on the night of which we speak, thrusting 
its long spear-like tongues between the great logs 
that fed it, sending forth whole showers of glow- 
ing sparks, as the Farmer occasionally thrust back 
a protruding stick with his heavy boot, cha- 
sing the dark shadows into corners and little re- 
cesses, lingering with a softened, delicate gleam 
on the pale features and silvery locks of the su- 
perannuated grandame, as she sate in her antique 
arm-chair in the “warm corner,” nodding occa- 
sionally, as if to keep company with the youngest 
little one at her side, who every few moments 
rubbed his round eyes with his chubby fists, stared 
fixedly at the fire, and then the white lids fell 
drowsily down, and with asudden nod his dimpled 
chin rested on hisbreast. Then, how merrily the 
blaze winked back at him, and danced lightly over 
the curly heads of three or four other urchins, 
to the farther end of the huge “settle,” to peer 
into the pretty face of Dorcas Allen, the eldest 
daughter of the house, as she not unfrequently 
lifted her eyes from her knitting to the face of 
her buoyant-hearted, handsome cousin, who sat 
beside her, conversing with her father and moth- 
er, or with a heightened color answered his que- 
ries, as he turned to her for information with re- 
spect to their young companions, for Isaac B 
was a stranger asit were in his native village, 
having spent most of the last two years un- 
der the tuition of the Rev Abraham Pierson, of 
Killingworth, or rather Kennelworth, as the old 
colonial records have it, first rector of that in- 
fant college which since, under the name of “ Old 
Yale” has, banyan-like, spread its shoots over 
thirty different States. 

Isaac had much to tell of his life at Mr. Peir- 
son’s, of his studies and his classmates; and his 
simple relations lacked not their full quota of 
local news: marriages, births, deaths, clearings, 
raisings, to say nothing of the “ meeting house,” 
the first “meeting house,” which had been erect- 
el during Isaac’s absence, and which was an in- 
exhaustible source of pride and interest to the 
villagers. 

“ Well, Isaac,’ said goodman Allen, taking a 
final squint at the bow-pin he had been whittling, 
and carefully brushing the shavings from his 
homespun trowsers, “I suppose chopping comes 
rather hard to you, after idlin’ so many months 
over your books in old Mr. Pierson’s study.” 

“Idling! I only wish you had to study as hard 
for one week, uncle. But I can manage to keep 
up with Sam yet, and that isa Jittle more than 
any one else can say in these parts, I fancy,” re- 

plied the young man, or rather boy, laughing. 

“Hain’t quite forgot your old knack at brag- 
ging, Isaac,” said the uncle, with a quiet smile. 
“To listen to you and Sam, oae would think you 
would turn the world over.” 

“ May be I shall, some day,” he replied, gaily ; 

1 shall, at least, try hard todo it; for the top 

round of the ladder must be mine, uncle, or none; 

and you see | have a long way to climb.” 

“Isaac, Isaac, will you never be content with 
your lot?” said his quiet aunt Esther. 

“No, aunt, not as long as I feel that there is a 
better and a nobler one within my reach.” 

“Better!” exclaimed goodman Allen, in sur- 
prise. “ Now, hear that! Why, one would think 
you werea born pauper. Wherein the whole town- 
ship are there two boys better off than Sam and 
you, I'd like to know. You surely needn’t grum- 
ble because Sam had the main portion of your 
father’s land. It would go to him, of course, as 
the eldest. Your portion will eddicate you, and 
give you a fair start in the world, to say nothing 
of your mother’s jointure, which will be yours at 
her death. Never talk in that way, boy; it is 
downright tempting Providence.” 

“Uncle David, Aunt Esther!” said the boy in- 
dignantly, “you don’t understand me! I don’t 
care for money. Indeed, I despise it, hate it, 
when I see what slaves it makes of men; how 
they plod on year after year, blind and deaf to 
everything but the clinking of the dollars as they 
scrape them into their bags. Better die at once 
than to live a life like that 1 

* Child Y? said the old grandmother, in her 
quavering tones, as, roused by the excited Voice 
of her grandson, she reached acrogg goodman 


Allen, and laid her shrivelled hand commanding. 





Cromwell, had always plodded along in the old 
beaten paths? Where would have been our 
boasted freedom? They dared to think for them- 
selves, and to act out their thoughts, as 1 hold 
every true man should do, else he is unworthy of 
the name,” replied the excited youth. 


“ Well, well, lad, I can’t say but what you may 
be right; but it takes a longer head than mine 
to see through these things,” said the uncle, 
thoughtfally. 

“ And what is it you wish for—what is it you 
crave, cousin Isaac?” said the dove-eyed Dorcas, 
looking up from her knitting. 

He gazed at her full a second, before he replied, 
not daring or not caring to utter in that presence 
the one sweet name that rose to his lips; then 
reading, in her downcast eyes and glowing cheek, 
oe she partly comprehended his hesitation, he 
said—- 

“Fame, Dorcas! I would be a star among my 
fellow men ; not,” he continued, earnestly, catch- 
ing the reproving eye of his aunt, “ from a self- 
ish ambition ; not to set myself above them, dis- 
claiming all fellowship or sympathy with them, 
but to guide them in the midst of darkness and 
trouble, to raise them to a higher snd life. | 
When Mr. Pierson tells ng,as-he intes does, 
of the famous men that lie buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and how, as a boy, he used to wander 
among their monuments, and muse on their lofty 
deeds, I feel their spirit strong within me. T, too, 
have a destiny to achieve. I will make myself a 
monument in the hearts of my countrymen, so 
that long after my death, in all times of trouble 
and danger, men shall torn to my memory as 
sailors turn to the polar star. I care not where 
I die, or where my body lies, but I would not 
have my name forgotten upon earth!” 

“[ ghall never forget one I loved,” said Dorcas, 

sadly. 
“ No, child, and there is no harm, as I see, in 
the lad’s wish to be remembered. It’s nateral to 
us all. I myself should feel kinder bad, if I 
thought, after I am dead, none of you would take 
the trouble to put up a decent stone with my 
name and a verse of Scripture or so on it, to let 
people know where [ lie,” said David Allen. By 
the bye, Isaac, did I tell you we have set off the 
green sloping field between the meeting-house 
and the river for a burial ground ?” 

“No; but they told me so in the village, as I 
came along; and [ stopped a moment, and won- 
dered who would be laid there first.” 

“ So I ask myself every Sabbath,” said Dorcas. 

“T guess | know,” said one of the curled heads 
at the other end of the settle. “Old Goodman 
Barker. I heard Deacon Barnes tell father, the 
other day, that he was most gone.” 

“ Nathan, Nathan!” said the mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

‘““ Who is it wants a gravestone?” asked the old 
grandame, suddenly rousing up. “ Now I think 
of it, David,’ she went on, without waiting for a 
reply to her query, “you be sure and see that 
Job Ritton puts on to mine, Abigail, relict of 
Samuel Allen—not consort, but relict, just as it is 
on old Madam Eaton’s stone.” 

Here Esther Allen interrupted the somewhat 
lugubrious tone of the conversation, by taking 
the younger children and the not less childish 
grandmother to their beds; after which, the 
others drew closer round the fire, and sat chat- 
ting cheerfully until the hour-glass on the shelf 
had marked the tenth hour since high noon—un- 
usually late for them, but then Isaac’s visits were 
very rare, and he was ever a favorite with his 
simple- hearted relations. 

From his childhood, Isaac’s character had been 
marked by a lofty ambition. Though that mind, 
which took in not only the present, but the future, 
as its field of action, must necessarily be widely 
different in its inner life from those of his more 
contented playmates and friends, yet he possessed 
a generosity of character and a winning kindness 
of manner that readily disarmed envy, and ren- 
dered him not unworthy of the place he held in 
their hearts. 

Even the sternest of his father’s old friends 
and neighbors, though they sometimes shook their 
heads very gravely at what they termed his “ car- 
nal pride,” and “ new-fangled notions,” liked to 
hear him talk, for there was a kind of charm, 
even to them, in the earnest enthusiasm that 
marked all his words. 

We need hardly say how much he was to his 
widowed mother and brother Sam. He was very 
young at the time of his father’s death; and as 
Sam was several years his senior, he regarded him 
with something like the mingled love of a father 
and brother. Sam was the reverse of his brother 
in many things: he had none of his lofty aspira- 
tions; he cared little for the world, or the world’s 
opinion; but he had all his good humor and 
buoyant spirits; and if he was proud of any- 
thing, it was Isaac. 

He was wont to boast that he brought him up; 
and there wasn’t another lad in the whole town- 
ship that could manage a wild colt, swing a scythe, 
or chop into a tree, quite as slick as Isaac; and, 
during his short vacations, there was always a trial 
of skill between them in all sorts of labor common 
to the season. In good sooth, their uncle Allen, 
whose good nature made him a favorite with them, 
had some reason for calling them a “couple of 
brags.” 

The next morning, after the early breakfast 
was over, the chapter read, and the prayer offer- 
ed, in the house of David Allen, Isaac started 
for his home, which lay about a mile and a half 
distant, saying, in answer to their entreaties for 
him to abide with them longer, that he had prom- 
ised Sam to go on to the Hill with him that day, 
to cut the great oak that stood on the edge of a 
deep gorge, known to this day as the “Great 
Gulf.” 

“If you want to see what Sam and I can do, 
uncle David, just come along about ten o’clock, 
and you shall hear a crash,” he added, gaily. 

“ Aye, I am going along up that w-y myself, 
by and bye; and may be I’ll stop and lend you 
ahand. You'll get tired out by that time,.I dare 
say,” replied the uncle, in the same jocular tone. 

“Pray be careful, Isaac,” said Dorcas, “ you 
and Sam are so headlong when you get together.” 

“ Never fear for us, Dorcas,” cried the youth, 
as he passed through the gate. 

“ Yet it’s a pesky bad spot to fall a tree in, lad,” 
called David Allen after him. “Be careful, or 
you will have it at the bottom of the Gulf before 
you think!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” came ringing back through the 
clear frosty air. 

In about an hour, David Allen had drained-his 
mug of gingered cider, drawn on his mittens, and, 
standing braced out upon the beam of his sled, 
something after the fashion of the Colossus at 
Rhodes, drove off to the clearing he was making 
in the vicinity of the Gulf. The hearth was 
swept, the old grandame placed in the warm cor- 
ner, the wheels of the mother and daughter drawn 
forth, and plied with busy hands and feet, while 
the somewhat strict discipline, which had been 
slightly relaxed during Isaac’s visit, was again 
put in forceover the younger children. The two 
eldest were seated on square butts of trees, which 
served for stools, shelling the bright kernels of 
the Indian corn intoa large wooden tub that stood 
between them, while the two little ones built cob- 
houses on the floor, in imitation of the leaning 
tower of Bologna. 

Their voices mingled right pleasantly with the 
buzzing murmur of the wheels and the monoto- 
nous dripping of the melting snow from the eaves, 
and the whole room was in cheerful contrast to 
the icy winter without. 

Neither the mother nor the daughter seemed in 
a very garrulous mood, though they occasionally 
exchanged a word about some household affair, 
and once or twice spoke of Isaac and his ambitious 
dreams. Thus the hours passed on; the shadow 
on the window-sill had almost receded to the noon- 
mark, when the old grandmother suddenly roused 
herself, and, looking eagerly round, asked, in her 
shrill, tremulous tones— 

“ Where's Isaac? Where's Nabby’s boy ?” 

“Isaac went home before you were up, mother,” 
returned Esther Allen. 

“ Ah, well, I didn’t know what mightn’t a hap- 
pened tohim. Wasn't he talking about shrouds 
or grave-stones, or some such things, last night? 
I wonder what makes him think about such 
things ?” g 

‘Tsaac’s head runs upon everything, mother.” 

“Sure enough, so it does; but I wonder what 
he should be thinking about his grave-stone for, 
when 1 have never quite made up my mind what 








ly upon his head, “Child! be not wise in thine | “ere to have Job Ritton put on to mine. Now, 


own conoeit. Walk in the footsteps of thy fathers, 


80 shalt thou find safety and peace.” 


mebby that’s what made me dream so last night— 
I dreamed Isaac was dead. Queer enough that I 
should dream of Nabby’s boy’s dying, aint 34 


The next moment she had sunk back in her | *te muttered, spreading out the palms of her 


usual attitude, and seemed to have lost all con- 


sciousness of their presence. 


hands to the fire. 


“ Grandmother is right, Isaac, though it’s a mother,” said Esther Allen, cheerfully. 


long time since I have heard her speak 80 con- “Yes, isa good sign, but I’ve known it fail,” 
nectedly,” said David Allen. “ Old paths are the returned 


Wisest and best.” 


“Under your favor, uncle, I think not. What paling sure | 
if Luther, Calvin, Pym, Hampden, Russell, and Prikoe Rapecte 


the old dame. “Many a time have [ 
Submit. tell how she 
na Leete’s aunt Lace Palm. 


he was killed not 










of a death is a sign of a wedding, | 





between our troops ecleners i elections. G th 
Peeetinneter, | 00. was it in Michigan? Foreiguers were 


sepmeinteneen — — — 
you know. ell-a-day, this happened a long 
time ago, before I left home and came over here 


with your gran’thr.r. I spose Leah and Submit 
and they are all gone before this time. Your 
gran’threr and Submit were kinder cousins.” 

“Don’t you think grandmotber more flighty 
than usual to-day, mother?” said Dorcas, upon 
whom the old dame’s words seemed to make a 
painful impression, as she rose and walked to the 
window. 

“She was up later than common last night, and 
a little puts her out,” returned the mother, as she 
left the room for a distaff of flax. 

As she again entered the room, Dorcas turned 
towards her an ashen face, crying, as she pointed 
to the street— 

“Oh, mother, mother! Heis dead! I knew 
it would be so ; I have felt it all the morning!” and 
the good woman’s cheek turned scarcely less pale, 
as she saw her husband and Sam lift a human 
body from their sled, and bear it towards the 
house. 

“It is Isaac—Isaac, mother,” cried the trem- 
bling girl, clinging to her for support, while the 
little ones, frightened -by her cries, fled to the 
the same shelter. 

“What's all this pother about Isaac?” said the 
old grandame, quérulously. “ Why do you cry for 
him? He’s to be a minister, a larned gospel min- 
ister. Fie, child, such takings on are unmaidenly 
and improper.” 

But Dorcas heard her not, her eyes were fixed 
on the door, through which her father and cousin 
soon entered with uneven steps, and bore their 
burden to a bed that occupied one corner of the 
spacious room. There was no need to gaze upon 
that mangled face, to tell who the victim was— 
one glance at the faces of David Allen and his 
nephew was sufficient. 

They gathered around that bed in silence, un- 
broken for some moments by sobs or groans. The 
suddenness of the blow had stunned them. Sam’s 
voice was the first to break the fearful spell. 
“Oh, my mother—my poor mother!” he groaned, 
as he stooped his head upon his aunt Esther’s 
shoulder and wept like a child. 

We will not attempt to describe the agony of 
that hour—we cannot paint the grief that like a 
gloomy night shut so suddenly down upon the 
hearts of those stricken ones, extending ere night- 
fall its dim shadow over the whole settlement— 
we need not, for there are few among those who 
will read this sketch, over whose threshold the 
invisible footsteps of Death have not passed. 

Two days after, the body of the young student, 
followed by almost every family in the settlement, 
was borne along the winding forest path tothe 
recently erected house of public worship. After 
a brief but touching address by the young pastor, 
it was again borne out and laid down in the grave 
His destiny was accomplished—his yearning wish 
realized—but, oh, how differently from what he 
had dreamed! His name is still held in remem- 
brance among us, but not for wisdom, or power, or 
deeds of high emprise—but, as the first tenant of 
our village grave-yard. Even to this day we 
point to his mossgrown head-stone, and read, 
“ Isaac B——, 1727.” 





Note.—Lest the above date should mislead 
people as to the antiquity of our village, and thus 
give offence to that venerable person, our “ oldest 
inhabitant,” we would say, that although the set- 
tlers of the southern portion of the grant of Totoket 
early organized a church and erected a house of 
public worship, yet the inhabitants of these wild 
northern regions, owing to their sparseness, were 
without a separate ecclesiastical organization un- 
til 1724. Thus, for the space of more than half a 
century, they were in the habit of going some six, 
eight, and ten miles, on the Sabbath, to mingle 
their prayers and hear the preaching of the Word 
with their brethren of the southern settlement. 


—_———@——_ 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES MEACHAM, 
OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 14, 1850, . 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on Mr. McClernand’s bill relating to California. 


Mr. MEACHAM said: 

Mr. Cuairman: The bill before us proposes to 
admit California, to erect Territorial Govern- 
ments for Utah and New Mexico, and, by the 
purchase of the claims of Texas, to settle the 
boundaries between that State and New Mexico. 
I propose to discuss that bill. It is a practical 
subject. Whoever consents to take part in the 
present discussion, and scorns to repeat the argu- 
ments of others, must be content with the critic’s 
reputation, of having been at a feast of learning, 
and stolen the scraps. 

It is surprising to see the efforts. on the other 
side of the House to make political capital out of 
the pending controversy. The gentleman who 
has just closed [Mr. Savage] is the most zealous of 
the number. They seize the floor, and rush for- 
ward as if to announce a new discovery. With 
all the earnestness of the philosopher rushing from 
the bath, they cry “Eureka! Eureka!”—I have 
found it! I have found it ! Found what, sir? Why, 
I have found, that in the last Presidential canvass 
the friends of General Taylor used different mo- 
tives in different sections of the Union, to aid his 
election. If granted, is there anything new in 
that? Has not the same been true in every elec- 
tion since the time of President Monroe? Was 
not that true of the friends of Adams and Clay, 
Crawford and Jackson, and the successor of Jack- 
son? Take any subject that had been prominent 
before the country, turn it any side up, or either 
end up—turn it inside out, or outside in, and on 
every face you would find either a vote or speech 
of Mr. Van Buren. Sectional motives were plied 
in the election of Gen. Harrison. The friends of 
Mr. Polk had more than two—they had Texas, 
the tariff, and the northwestern boundary. They 
had a motive for the torrid, the temporate, and 
the frigid zone, up to 54° 40’. We can come 
nearer home to those who are waging this war for 
political gain. Go up to the gallery of the Patent 
Office, and in a case hard by the camp-chest of 
Washington you will see a form having two 
heads—one looking North and the other South. I 
Will not vouch for the chronology which asserts, 
that it came into life on the night of the last Bal- 
timore Convention; showing that nature, even in 
her lowest works, sympathized with the sublime 
production of the day, that came forth upon the 
stage with one life written for the face that looked 
Northward, and ahother for the face that looked 
Southward. I do not bring forward these things 
as charges against the distinguished men to whom 
they refer. Such motives may be used by the 
friends of a candidate without any just accusation 
of duplicity against the candidate himself. Bat I 
do bring them for a purpose they serve, to show 
the gentleman, that if he courts a contest of thts 
kind, there may be blows to take, as well as blows 
to give. 

These things are not to my purpose or my taste. 
I have regretted to see men showering down upon 
this House the relics of old partisan sectional 
stump speeches, only that they might trickle back 
to the great Ocean, and be taken up and poured 
out on some after Congress in a more furjous del, 
uge. Jt is for our shame that we have wasted so 
much time in squabbling over party politics and 
hurling provoking sectional taunts, while the sub- 
limest spectacle in the history of the world is pass. 
ing before us, 

This discussion has ofien recalled a description 
given by Livy of a Roman battle-field, where the 
combatants, shrouded in a temporary mist, were 
so hotly engaged in the contest, that they heeded 
not a violent earthquake which was shaking their 
cities, changing the course of their rivers, and up- 
heaving the foundation of the mountains. The 
Spaniard was on the shores of the Pacific an hun- 
dred years before Smith landed at Jamestown, or 
the Pilgrim trod the rock of Plymouth. Since 
that time, the Saxon race has crossed and conquer- 
ed a continent. They have reached the shore, 
and in three years done more for mankind than 
the Spaniard had done in three centuries. They 
have not, like Cortes and Pizarro, seized the gold- 
en stores, and fied from the country, leaving the 
marks of their desolation in smouldering villages 
and a slaughtered people. They have settled 
down in that country as their home. They have 
shown their purpose and their wisdom, in framing, 
and adopting as their own one of the noblest State 
Constitutions ever formed by human hands. With 
that Constitution they appear before us, and ask 
for admission. Relying on the practice of this 
Government, on the plighted faith of a treaty, 
and on promises made before the conquest, they 
demand a place in this Union. Whyarethey not 
admitted? Their proceedings are charged as irreg- 
ular; Congress has given them no power to form 
a State Government—they have had no census. 
Grant Shosles pa ate they are in —— 
of safe ents, as 8 majority of the 
seventeen new States have acted. It was proved, 
beyond controversy, in the Senate, yesterday, by 

Mr. Cray, that they have a population entitling 


marched to the ballot-box, in Indian file, and de- 
posited votes which they could not write, or read, 
or understand, when spoken. The conyention, 
that gave assent to the conditions of admission 
was not called by legal authority, but by the 
Chairman of a Democratic State Committee. Not 
one-third of the people of that State ever assented 
to the terms of admission. I had prepared myself 
to discuss the whole question, but others, more 
fortunate in gaining the floor, have brought out 
the main facts. I do not propose to repeat them. 
I have no disposition to turn over the old kaleido- 
scope to get a new reflection from the same bits of 
broken glass. I consider the objections ag really 
given up. The gentleman from Georgia, across 
the way, [Mr. Wellborn,] whose spirit we all ad- 
mired, and I wish all might have imitated, pro- 
posed to admit California with her present Con- 
stitution, restricting her southern bounlary to 
36° 30’ north latitude. Was there any more ir- 
regularity in the want of congressional action, or 
in want of a census, or in votes of foreign pypula- 
tion, south of that line, than there was north of it? 
If not, then that ofer surrenders the whole ques- 
tion, on the ground of irregularity. Almost every 
Southern speaker has consented to give up hia ob- 
jections, provided Territorial Governments “are 
given to Utah and New Mexico without the Provi- 
so. What does that prove? One of two things, most 
certainly: either that there is no real objection, 
or else that it stands on such slippery morality 
that it can be moved for a fair price. Every 
one can have his choice in the horns of that 
dilemma. 

But when you have given up all controversy 
about California, why link it with others, many of 
them old and offensive, about which ther is dis- 
pute? Why bind the carcass to the living man? 
I have a right toa vote on California as a listinct 
measure. I kave aright to put myself snd my 
constituents on the record in her favor. No man 
can justly deprive me of that right by compelling 
me to vote against California because you hive uni- 
ted it with other hostile measures in a huckstering 
compromise. Why are all the measures to be 
settled from one section? We have meastres at 
the North in which we feel a strong interet. We 
wish a change from the tariff policy of 1846. 
The wool-growing and manufacturing interests, 
and the iron interest, are all staggering on the 
verge of ruin ; they are in a state of siege, looking, 
as they have a right to look, for the Goverrment 
to come to the rescue. Many of the manufictur- 
ers of the North have struggled against adverse 
fortune without a dividend since the passige of 
the tariff of 1846. Intelligence has just resched 
us that in one village a thousand operatives are 
thrown out of employ in a single day ; and that in 
three months, probably more than ten thousand 
must share the same fate in New England In 
these circumstances we are tortured by thit per- 
petual delay. Asa Northern man, I feel norti- 
fied that five months of the session are nov pas- 
sed, and the Committee on Manufactures hate not 
had their first meeting. We feel anxiout that 
something should be done by establishing «n ag- 
ricultural bureau to aid the farmers, who consti- 
tute two-thirds of the people of this nation. The 
Government has worked long enongh for tht ben- 
efit of politicans and placemen; it,is tine that 
something was done for the people thenselves. 
We wish to see improvements in the rivers and 
harbors in all parts of the land, a measure that 
was thwarted by an Executive veto. Now, sup- 
pose we insist on inserting in a compronise all 
these measures for commerce and agricultare and 
manufactures, and declare the one shall not pass 
without the rest, California will appear with a 
tail as long and ominous as the tail of 4 comet, 
portending war and pestilence tothe land. Why 
are sectional interests linked with her? & it not 
a confession that they cannot be risked on their 
own merits—that they cannot go aloze, and 
therefore they must come crouching along under 
the wing of California? The splendid vessel, 
rigged and manned on the diatant shore, starts 
on her voyage; she doubles the cape; at length 
the signal announces that she has reached the 
offing. The masses of people, roused and joyous 
at the tidings, throng the beach to witness her 
advent. The cry arises, why does she delay her 
her coming? ‘The only answer that.can be given 
is, that there is a bantering process going on in 
the commercial divan. Each one wishes to profit 
by her coming. She must tow in his packet, or 
his sooty whaler, or junk, or fishing smack. At 
length it is gravely decided that she must put out 
to sea again, or come dragging on behind her all 
the old, crazy, crippled, water-logged craft on all 
the cosat. 

The second proposition of this bill is to erect 
Governments for Utah and New Mexico. I ob- 
ject to it, because it excludes the Ordinance of 
1787. Vermont was the first to exclude slavery 
from her borders. She was the first to take the 
position now held by the free States in regard to 
slavery in the Territories. On November 11, 
1819, she passed this resolution : 


“Jn Generat Assemsiy, Nov. 11, 1819. 


“The General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont view with deep concern the attempt to in- 
troduce slavery into the territories of the United 
States, and to legalize it in States to be admitted 
into the Union. They regard it as a measure 
manifestly tending to increase and perpetuate 
an evil of no ordinary magnitude and danger; 
of magnitude, as it deprives a portion of mankind 
of those privileges which republican principle 
guaranties to all; of danger, as it may, ard that 
possibly at no distant period, subject the master 
to the vengeance of the slave; and, as it will 
retain the physical force of the slaveholding 
States for self-preservation, when it may be most 
needed for national effort or defence. They re- 
gard it as tending to increase the number of 
slaves; as the extending their territories, and in- 
creasing their demand and value, will encourage 
the violation of all laws made to prohibit their 
importation; and as tending to perpetuate sla- 
very, by adding the influence and power of States 
to be formed within our territories, which event- 
ually may constitute a majority of the Union. 

“ They do not perceive that the plea of necessity, 
on which the existence of slavery can alone be 
palliated, will extend to the territories of the 
United States. They cannot doubt that the 
powers of Congress are adequate to the effective 
prohibition of the further introduction of sla- 
very; that they have the supreme power of legis- 
lation over the territories for all purposes of na- 
tional concern, and that they are not bound to as- 
sent to the admission of any State into the Union, 
unless upon such conditions as shall be consis- 
tent with the general welfare, 

“The General Assembly do therefore resolve, 
that our Senators be instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be requested, to use their 
influence to prohiblt the introduction of slavery 
into the territories of the United States, and to 
prevent its being legalized in any State here- 
after to be admitied into the Union.” 


She put her reasons on the record, that slavery 
is wrong in itself—that it tends to weaken the 
national strength—that it cannot be tolerated on 
the plea of necessity—and that Congress has the 
constitutional power to prohibit it. These are 
her sentiments now. The doctrine that contro- 
verts them is a modern doctrine, affirming that 
men go to any territory of the United States, 
carrying with them all that is beld as property in 
their several States. There is a remarkable uni- 
formity in the utterance of that doctrine. Look 
through the long debtes in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and you see it always in the s.me stereo- 
typed form. We should suppose that ag & mere 
matter of taste, for the sake of novelty, it would 
sometimes be varied ; but it still holds the same 
immutable formula, The reason 1s plain—change 
the expression, and you kill the doctrine. Say 
that you have a right to carry your local laws 
into the territories, and you make an equivalent 
expression that every lawyer will drop like hot 
iron. It isnot trueastoany State, North or South. 
There are fifty men in Vermont, who own a bank, 
with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars. 
They hold and manage their property by local 
laws of the State. They now propose to take 
that bank and migrate to California, where the 
law prohibits banking, or to % territory where 
there are no laws on the subject. They propose 
to hold and manage their property in their new 
residence just as they have dove-in their old 
residence. “There is not a couniry justice in all 
the land so green that he would not laugh in 
their faces. 

Why was there a constitutional and legal provi- 
sion for the recapture of fugitive slaves? Ifthey are 
property under the general law of the land, those 
provisions are needless. - Their adoption, and the 
present demand for their execution, is a confes- 
sion that slaves are held as property by local 
laws, and cannot be carried beyond the jurisdic. 
tion of that law. A slave escapes and makes his 
way to Canada; in your stables is a horse that 
has been fed and groomed by the negro; he snaps 
his tether, and follows over ne Be ms — to ue 
same place. You can go an e@ ne, 
must leave the other. Why isthis so? Because 
the one is, and the other is held as 
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you have passed that boundary, he ceases to be 
property. You are still in the Union, and under 
the shield of the Constitution. Why can you 
not still hold your property? Because the power 
of your local law is exhausted. You have gone 
beyond its limit. As a reasoning man, tell me 
the difference between facing northward and 
westward, when you cross the line of demarka- 
tion for local slaveholding law. 

The sentiment of Vermont is sustained by 
Southern authority. It is found in the celebrated 
Mississippi case, Groves vs. Slaughter, tried in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Janu- 
ary, 1841. That case had reference to the inter- 
State slave-trade. In the argument of it, the 
Hon. R. J: Walker assumed that Congress had no 
power to regulate the traffic in slaves, because 
they are not property, but persons. They are not 
merchandise, subject to the general commercial 
regulations, because they are not recognised as 
property out of the State where they are held. 
“it was commerce in merchandise, regarded 
as such by all the States, and not commerce in 
persons, that was designed to be regulated by 
Congress. Commerce in persons, if it may be 
so Called, was not intended to be regulated by 
Congress, because it was peculiar and local, and 
not national.”—Appendix to Peters’s Reports, vol. 
15, p. 53. 

If that doctrine be true, it is because slaves are 
property by local, and not by general law. That is 
the sentiment of Vermont. Itis not new. It is older 
than the thunder of Winthrop, or Webster, or 
Wilmot. The old battery, whence it originated, 
is still sound, and sends forth its annual charges. 
I believe it has been found easier to pervert than 
to answer it. It was declared thirty years since. 
In that time, five new slave States have been 
admitted. She has remonstrated against them 
all, and most earnestly against the last. But they 
have been admitted by the constituted authority, 
and she has submitted. A whole generation has 
come and gone since that was proclaimed. It 
was the utterance of honest sentiment, and had 
no reference to political effect, the Senatorial 
sneers of New Hampshire to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Recents events lead us to suppose 
that her sister States do not accuse Vermont of 
putting her light under a bushel, or smothering 
her sentiments in her archives. She does not 
spring upon you with a new principle, after the 
territories were acquired. You knew beforehand 
that if that territory was acquired, Vermont had 
a lien upon it for freedom. You took it with that 
mortgage. She is not prompted by the flashy 
and flippant zeal of a new political convert, but 
by long-settled and abiding principle. Her choice, 
most unquestionably, is governments for the ter- 
ritories with the Proviso ; that was first presented 
for adoption. If that cannot be secured, there is 
as little doubt that she will sustain the plan 
of the President. She regards the plan as 
originating in patriotic motives; and she es- 
teems its author as one of the most impartial, 
and noble-minded and national-minded patriots 
that has trod the Presidential platform since the 
organization of the Government. But she can 
consent to no plan, to no action or non-action, and 
to no compromise, that does not give positive 
and permanent security for freedom in the terri- 
tories. You cannot change that purpose. You 
may as well attempt to unsettle the foundations 
of her everlasting mountains. 


The third proposition of this bill is to purchase 
the claim of Texas to the disputed territory be- 
between her and New Mexico. It was amusing 
to see the manner in which that matter first 
came before the Senate. A bill was reported 
for the admission of California, and for territo- 
rial governments for Utah and New Mexico. 
For these the commiitee were responsible; and 
then there came trotting into the camp a loose 
unbridled colt that no man would claim and no 
man would own, a proposal to purchase for a biank 
sum the claim of Texas. The author of this 
bill, with a bolder hand, has caught and har- 
dessed that colt; whether it will add strength to 
the team, time alone can determine. He has at 
least fixed the price; he proposes to pay ten 
millions of dollars. I suppose it is already irrev- 
ocably ordained that we and our children, and 
our children’s children, are tobe taxed for Texas. 
I trust that, as free agents, we may have a voice 
in determining whether that burden shall be in- 
creased. Many words have been wasted to show 
who is responsible for the annexation of Texas, 
and the evils that have flowed from it. It is ea- 
sily settled ; for the facts are recent, and any in- 
telligent man can relate them without a reference 
to documents. I ask your attention to that point, 
and I do so with no design of gathering materials 
for reproaching any man or party. “I speak with 
the freedom of history, and without offence.” In 
April, 1844, President Tyler sent to the Senate a 
treaty of annexation, which was rejected by a 
vote of 16 to 35, but a single Northern Senator, 
Mr. Woodbury, voting in favor of it. At that 
time all parts and~all parties of the North were 
decidedly opposed to it. This is shown by the 
resolutions of Conventions and Legislatures, and 
the voice of the press. A Democratic organ ut- 
tered the general sentiment, when it said, “rather 
than annexation, let there be an impassable gulf 
between Texas and the Union.” The matter was 
taken into the Baltimore Convention, was in- 
serted and announced asa part of the Democratic 
creed. Then there was a change, a great and 
sudden change. A large portion of the party 
wheeled to cover their file leaders. We went 
into the canvass, the Whigs North and South 
against annexation, the Democrats North and 
South in favor of it. In New York there was a 
small party which held the political balance of 
that State, when New York held the balance of 
the Union. If this is not clear, every one may 
see a parallel in electing the Speaker of this 
House. In both cases the balance was so man- 
aged, by design or accident, as to secure the tri- 
umph of the Democrat and the slaveholder. We 
came out of that canvass with fifty-eight electoral 
votes of the North for Mr. Clay, and one hun- 
dred and six for Mr. Polk. This was regarded 
as the popular decision. In the next Congress 
Texas was annexed, by almost a clear party vote 
throughout the Union. It will be seen, then, that 
so far as power is concerned, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McLane] is right in his boust, 
that it was done by Democratic power. But there 
is a question that lies farther back, who put that 
power in motion in that particular direction? Not 
Northern men, certainly, nor Southern men as a 
body, nor even as a majority, but it was done by 
men from the South, having for their avowed ob- 
ject the protection, if not the extension, of 
slavery. The war and acquisition are the ac- 
knowledged, as they were the foreseen results. 
This is the history, and it shows us who are re- 
sponsible for the present crisis—who have brought 
upon us our present dangers—why it is that the 
waves are now dashing over us, while we are al- 
most helplessly wallowing in the trough of the 
sea. If the tempest shall drive us to the cliffs, 
every survivor on every floating fragment of the 
wreck will curse the plan of annexation, and the 
authors who brought it upon the country. Let 
these who have caused these perils of the Union 
now come forward and remove them; let them ex- 
orcise the spirit they have raised. They have 
the power in both branches of Congress—if they 
will use it for a just and honorable settlement of 
this controvery of their own creation, they will 
receive from @ generous country not only oblivion 
of the past, but gratitude for the future. 

An important element in the campaign of 1844 
was the impression made at the North, that if 
Texas came into the Union, at least one-half of her 
territory would be free, because the soil and cli- 
mate were not fitted to sustain slavery. That 
was the burden of the press and the political ora- 
tor. Among numerous authorities to prove it, no 
name was more frequently cited than the name of 
Henry Clay. But when Texas came in, covered 
all over with slavery, the people were disappoint- 
ed because they have been duped. It was this 
that caused a revulsion of feeling, in a large por- 
tion, back to the original point. This will solve 
for my predecessor, [Mr. Savage,] what appeared 
to him a great mystery, that thereshould be such 
a vote for Mr. Polk in the North, with Texas as 
@ test, and still the men who voted in Con- 
gress for annexation should be so unpopular. 
Those men saw what was coming, and the moment 
of leaving these halls, they fled fora city of refuge, 
as if the avenger of blood was on their track, and 


| they never halted till, panting and breathless, they 


stood under the same shelter with Dix and Niles. 

One part of that territory was secured to free- 
dom by the terms of annexation. “Insuch State 
or States as shall be formed out of said territory 
north of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery or 


involuntary servitude (except for crime) shali be 


prohibited.” That declaration is positive, uncon- 
ditional ; dependent neither on the assent of Tex- 
as, nor the people who shall form that State. Is 
there any possible way of avoi that contract ? 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Howard] seemed 
to have made this discovery. On the 22d Jan- 
he-made this declaration : 

“ The two Governments did not undertake to 

abolish slavery in any portion of Texas by the 


“pesolutions of annexation. It was an institution 








existing in the whole extent of Texas, and must 
80 continue to exist, unless abolished by the State 
itself, or unless Texas shall consent to the forma- 
tion of a new State entirely north of 36° 30’. If 
there is any portion of the new State south of 
that line, Texas has a right to insist upon its 
coming into the Union with slavery; and good 
faith to the South requires that she shall insist 
upon the terms of the compact. Sir, Texas will 
stand up to the South, on the question of South- 
ern rights, as one man. She will never consent, 
under the pretence of settling her boundary, that 
her rights as a Southern State, under the resolu- 
tions of annexation, shall be impaired, by intro- 
ducing within her limits the principle of Free 
Soil where slavery is guarantied to her by the 
compact.” 

It is now settled how Texas will stand up to the 
South. Will the gentleman take some proper oc- 
casion to tell us how she will stand up to the 
North! 

That is in keeping with an intimation given in 
the Senate by Mr. Foote, justsix days before, that 
no State would ever be formed out of that terri- 
tory, the “ whole of whose territorial domain will 
be located north of the line of 36° 30'” All 
which; boing intorproted, means thie: Whenever 
that part of Texas is formed into a State, it will 
be united with a portion of the territory south 
of 36° 30’; and that part south of 36° 30°—though 
only a rood in width—will determine the charac- 
ter of the whole new State, making ita slave State. 
You have now almost the entire State of Mis- 
souri for slavery, north of 369 30’. You design, 
contrary to an express contract, to have 5° 30’ of 
Texas, north of that line, for the same purpose. 
Inow put it to the gentleman, if that is not the 
fair inference and the real meaning of his lan- 
guage? [Mr. Howard rose in his place, and as- 
sented.] The gentleman assents. And I ask him 
to show me, in the whole history of this Govern- 
ment, such an instance of a violated compact. Tex- 
as voluntarily made that pledge; her own Rep- 
resentative now boldly declares that she does not 
mean to keep it. Can that gentleman, or any 
other approving such conduct, turn round and 
talk about “doing justice and standing by com- 
promises?” The genias of Texas is prolific. That 
was the most original thought of this session, till 
it was eclipsed by the gentleman from Maryland, 
{[Mr. McLane,| in regard to this District. He 
says, “ if Congress shall abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland could resume her 
jurisdiction over the same; her courts, her pro- 
cesses, and her. constables, are all at command, 
and even her militia.” We had supposed that 
Congress had exclusive jurisdiction over this ter- 
ritory ; but it seems that Maryland has reserved 
rights, which underlie all her cessions. This is 
certainly the most novel—to freemen the most in- 
sulting—doctrine of the session. It assumes that 
we are here the mere wards and tenants-at-will 
on the domain of Maryland. If we do not legis- 
late according to her judgment, she is ready to 
spring upon us with all her civil and military 
power. 

, Put yourself on that doctrine before the people 
of this nation, and they will tell you that you 
stand on a slippery place, and the things that 
shall come on you make haste; that the in- 
habitants of this District will have their choice 
between their slavery and their capital. But let 
us return to Texas. There are two questions to 
be settled: has Texas a right to sell? and if so, 
do we wish to buy? I have examined with care, 
and | trust with candor, all the arguments of the 
eminent Representatives in the past and the pres- 
ent Congress. I admit their ability and apparent 
sincerity. I must confess, at least, some lingering 
doubts as to the title of Texas to the lands which 
she claimsas against New Mexico. She cannot hold 
by any act of this Government. The resolutions 
of annexation were passed before the Constitution 
of Texas was adopted, and, consequently, before 
those expanded limits were authoritatively claim- 
ed. We suppose that those resolutions admit as a 
State, that Texas which was a Mexican province. 
By those limits, as laid down by Humboldt, I am 
willing to abide. Sheclaims according to Distur- 
nell’s map, because that map was appended to the 
treaty with Mexieo. It was acknowledged, before 
a committee of Congre&s, by the publisher of that 
map, that the Texas Doundaries were so-arra 

as to make it saleable in a Texas market. I do not 
wish to abide such authority. ‘Texas cannot hold 
by any act of Mexico. It is asserted that a treaty 
was made with Santa Anna while he was a pris- 
oner. The validity of the treaty depended on 
the after ratification of Mexico, which was never 
given. Texas may have been unjustly treated in 
the transaction, but that does not make her treaty 
good. She cannot expect to add to its force by 
showing that she has been outwitted and cheated 
by an acknowledged rascal. The capitulation of 
Bexar, and the testimony of a subaltern general, 
Filisola, and the Mexican Secretary of War, are 
good evidence to show that there was a compul- 
sory consideration with Santa Anna. He was 
compelled to use that as a means of escape from 
the toils of his conqueror ; but they prove noth- 
ing as to a consideration between Texas and 
Mexico. Suppose Burgoyne had promised, on 
consideration of getting out of the clutches of 
Gates, that the St. Lawrence should be the bound- 
ary between the United States and the British 
provinces, should you expect thafpromise to be 
kept? His master would have told him that he 
was sent out to fight, not to sell territory or set- 
tle boundaries. Mexico, with Roman sternness, 
declares that she sent her general there to defend, 
and not betray thecountry ; that she is not bound 
by his treaty, because she never gave him power 
to do that kind of business. 

The great authority of Mr. Polkis brought to 
sanction the claim. Ido not propose to balance 
it by theauthority of another President believing 
exactly the reverse. There are many things in 
which the opinion of Mr. Polk would have great 
influence with me, some in which it would be 
final. Thisis not one of them. With the strict- 
est integrity, which | cheerfully accord him, he 
had a strong bias to partialdecision. Texasmade 
him President, and he must have felt bound by 
gratitude to her. When that opinion was first 
expressed, it was for extending the territory of 
his own country against a foreign Power. When 
he reaffirmed it, he had a still stronger motive. It 
was the only defence for the Mexican war. Take 
away that, and you leave him without apology for 
one of the greatest acts of injustice in modern 
history. In questions of this kind, Mr. Polk does 
not carry the usual weight of his own great au- 
thority. When a man has made a “clear and 
unquestionable” mistake of five degrees and two- 
thirds, in a northwestern boundary, you must not 
quote him on me, to decide a point in southern 
geography. ‘ 

My deliberate conviction is, that a good busi- 
ness man would not buy a farm of mountain or 
desert land with no better title than Texas can 
give to that territory. But if the title is good, if 
she could bring a guarantee from the Creator of 
the world, why should we wish to purchase it? 
If it is really hers, let her keep it; if not, we do 
not wish to buy it. Certainly we cannot think 
of doing so with the amendment which the hon- 
orable member [Mr. Howard] has offered to this 
bill. That amendment proposes that the laws per- 
mitting slavery shall continuein force in that Ter- 
ritory, till it shall be formed into a State. We have 
often been told, that we are not called to legislate 
for establishing slavery, but we have here one re- 
markable exception. We are asked not only to 
buy territory, but to take it under the incum- 
brance of slave law. If any man consents to vote 
for that purchase under those conditions, and has 
not dolts or doughfaces for constituents, he had 
better weigh it well, whether that vote will not 
sign his own political death warrant. I cannot 
look upon the effort of Texas in any other light 
than a bluffing, brow-beating game, to wrench that 
territory from a weaker neighbor. If we, by any 
act, consent to that usurpation, I trust we shall 
have sufficient self-respect forever to keep silence 
about the partition of Poland. 

It is said we may as well take the land, for we 
are liable for the debts of Texas, because we have 
taken her commercial revenues, which were 
pledged for the payment of these debts. That 
may be true; but did not Texas agree to raise 
that mortgage? Is she not bound in honor to do 
it? We gave her means enough, and more than 
enough. This is shown by the resolution: 

“Said State, when admitted into the Union, 
shall retain all the public fands, debts, taxes, and 
dues of every kind, which may be due and owing 
said Republic; and shall also retain all the va- 
cant and unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts 
and liabilities of said Republic of Texas; and 
the residue of such lands; after disc said 
debts and liabilities, to be disposed of ag said 
State may direct; but in no event are said debts and 
liabilities to become a charge upon the Government of 
the United Stetes.” 
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condition that in “no event” should her debts 
and liabilities be a charge on the Government of 
the United States. We wish to hold her to that 
contract. Texas is reported as having one hun- 
dred and eighty-four millions of acres of vacant and 
unappropriated land. -One of her honorable 
members [Mr. Kaufman] thinks that too high an 
estimate. Grant that it is so; reduce it as you 
please, there is still a large residue beyond the 
payment of her debt. 

I object to the payment of that debt, on account 
of its character. It is her revolutionary debt. 
We have not yet paid our own. The payment of 
that will be a standing invitation to revolt in the 
provinces of a neighboring Government, urging 
them to cut loose from their present connection, 
and fight their way into this Union, and all their 
expenses will be paid. What other proof will 
be asked, than that we have twice paid the revo- 
lutionary debt of Texas? I do not propose to 
offer any such premium on rebellion. 

I have now called your attention to all the sub- 
jects in this bill. I have a few moments for a 
brief allusion to other subjects deemed proper for 
general discussion. Additional security is de- 
manded for the recapture of fugitive slaves, because 
of alleged injustice and hostility at. the North. 
Allow me to give you one cause not yet assigned, 
for the existence of that feeling. You may be 
startled when | tell you most decidedly that men 
from the South, in attempts to take those who are 
not slaves, are more responsible than all others for 
its existence. Understand, that I do not charge 
this upon Southern men as a body. I believe 
every man here, and ninety-nine hundredths of 
your constituents, would reprobate and punish it 
as severely as any one else. Still, there are men 
who seek to do it; and they have aroused that 
feeling. Some have doubted whether this is ever 
attempted ; but does not every lawyer know that 
the existing law grew out of a case of this kind 2 
In 1791, the Governor of Pennsylvania demanded 
of the Governor of Virginia the surrender of 
three men indicted in Pennsylvania for kidnap- 
ping a negro, and carrying him to Virginia. The 
demand was refused, and the matter was in con- 
troversy between those States and the General 
Government till it was settled by the passage of 
the present law. February 12, 1793. (Peters’s 
Rep., vol. 16, p. 561.) Such cases have often oc- 
curred. An attempt of this kind has been made 
since we have been in session. It is reported in 
the Baltimore Sun, February 9. I believe it hap- 
pened just at the time when an honorable member 
was giving us a severe lecture for the existence of 
Northern prejudice. 

“Suspicion or Kipnarrinc.—Wm. H. Lamb- 
din, captain and owner of the schooner General 
Jackson, of Wilmington, Delaware, was brought 
before the Mayor, at Norfolk, on Wednesday, for 
having attempted to sell three free negroes, com- 
ptising the crew of his vessel. He sailed from 
Philadelphia last month, on an oyster expedition, 
as he alleged, and arrived at Norfolk on Tues- 
day. On his arrival he represented to the poor 
fellows that the popular prejudice there was very 
strong, and the laws very strict against negroes 
from the North, and advised them to remain on 
board. He then came ashore and offered to sell 
them to several persons at a great sacrifice. Some 
of the persons applied to went on board the 
schooner to examine the negroes, who, on discov- 
ering the object of their visit, protested loudly 
against the right of ownership on the part of the 
captain, declaring that they were ‘free gentle- 
men’ from Philadelphia. These, in connection 
with several other suspicious circumstances, led 
to the arrest of Captain Lambdin, who was for- 
mally committed for further examination.” 

As areasoning man, what do you expect will 
be the result of such attempts? Sir, a man ap- 
pears in a Northern city or town, and claims asa 
slave one who is known to be free. He may, as 
in this case, be foiled in his design; or he may 
succeed, and carry his victim to slavery. In ei- 
ther case, the tidings will be borne on the wings 
of the wind; the lightning will tell of it; and 
“the thunder, that deep and dreadful organ-pipe, 
will bass the trespass to the world.” That negro 
may be a worthless creature, the scourge of the 
society which he infests, but he is a freeman. 
You may snatch a Girard, or Astor, or a Law- 
rence, from their hoarded wealth, and ft Will not 
create more excitement than when you have seized 
the lowest and meanest hireling in the land. His 
very misery 

‘« Will plead like ange's trampet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking off.” 

The next month, or the next year, another man 
appears in pursuit of a real fugitive. Who will 
show the distinction between the second and the 
first? The people will ask for Northern secu- 
rity, a trial by jury. The provision of the Con- 
stitution and the law stand now as they were 
made by our fathers. We have never asked for 
their repeal. I trust the bill (Mason’s) first in- 
troduced and amended in the Senate will not be 
pressed. Such are present indications. Itcan do 
no good ; it will be only “as the chaff on the moun- 
tain, and as a rolling thing before a whirlwind.” 
If additional security is asked for the execution of 
that clause, we must insist on security for the exe- 
cution of one other, that “the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of the several States.” (Art. 4, sec. 
2.) When you haul up old Ironsides, and careen 
her for caulking, you must not apply all the labor 
to one side of her keel. 

I cannot see why there should be such perpet- 
ual threats of dissolution over that subject nor 
over any subject. I have no power in my com- 
mission for any such work. I presume it is so 
with others. Congress was in session when the 
Constitution and Union were formed, but the 
people did not trust Congress with that work ; 
they selected another body of men for the busi- 
ness. If the people wish this Government dis- 
solved, they will elect their own agents to exe- 
cute their purpose. If we do not redeem our 
character, I doubt whether we shall have the ap- 
pointment. Those threats of dissolution have 
lost their moral power by incessant repetition for 
thirty years. They have not been reserved for 
great occasions, but have been brought into ser- 
vice in every little sectional skirmish. 

I rejoice that the free States have never made 
such threats. Thev have had provocation through 
the action of the Government against their own 
wishes. They have had it in the incessant and 
wasting changes of the tariff laws. They had it 
in the embargo, which proved a paralysis of their 
whole commercial interests. The wrecks of that 
disastrous measure are floating over New Eng- 
land, settling down in pauper houses, on their 
way to pauper graves. The changes against the 
wishes of the North have sunk well nigh enough 
money to buy all the negroes south of the line. 
We have perpetually yielded, and still hear the 
incessant cry of dissolution. The time may 
come when outworn patience will say, We have 
heard that long enough. Here are two broth- 
ers—the Siamese twins—held together by a bond 
of flesh. No human sagacity can foretell the re- 
sult of a separation. It may be prosperity, or it 
may be instant death. The only security is in 
maintaining the union which Providence has or- 
dained. In order to this, there must be brotherly 
kindness and charity; but the one is perpetually 
threatening to sunder the bond, if his own behests 
are not obeyed. The time may come when self- 
respect will compel the taunted brother to say, 
I have never threatened you. I wish to live in 
union and harmony. I have never given you just 
provocation, and have no design to doit. If you 
are determined on dissolution, take the responsi- 
bility, and bide your time. Take the responsibil- 
ity of the act and the consequences of that act, 
and do it when you will, to-morrow or to-day, for 
if this is bravado, I have had enough ; if threat- 
ening, I have had too much. 

I have heard with regret the warlike language 
introduced into these debates. With entire 
respect to others, I must say, that whether comin 
from North or South, this seems out of place, an 
out of taste, for the free discussions of a free and 
peaceful Republic. 

If the Gental Government shall — demands 
upon my people for any constitutional purpose,~ 
ews drafts will be promptly honored. But as a 
State, Vermont makes no preparation for war. 
Swords are beaten into ploughshares. Agricul- 
tural fairs have taken the place of military mus- 
ters. She has disbanded even her militia, When 
one of her members was placed on that commit- 
tee, it raised a broad laugh all over the State— 
whether at the expense of the member or of our 
excellent Speaker, I have not been able exactly to 
determine. During this exciting session, leading 
minds there have been holding a peace conven- 
tion. This is in strong cont and I am not 
ashamed of it, with another State, (South Caro- 
lina) where it is proposed to raise fifty thousand 
dollars to purchase arms and ammunition ; or 
still another, (Mississippi) where two hundred 
nomen Galbase wees to De Oe alas waved ae 

the ming "4 
Sau Legiaieenrs of Vermont that the 
Union was dissolved, what would they do? 
Would they resolve themselves into a military 





d d their money for arms and 
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not buy a musket, or flint, or percussion cap. 
They do not talk or think of fighting; and for 
the plain reason, that if they must fight, Green 
Mountain Boys can do that extempore, as they 
did at Ticonderoga, and Bennington, and Sara- 
tone, and Plattsburg. 

n the present Congress, Vermont has been told 
to“keep her petitions at home, as she did her 
soldiers in the war of 1812.” If it had been quite 
as convenient to use a fact instead of o sneer, it 
might have been stated that, according to popula- 
tion, Vermont had more men en in that war 
than any other State in the Union. It was in my 
own district that volunteers were suddenly sum- 
moned to ‘the defence of their country. When 
Provost, with fourteen thousand men, came down 
upon a little band o/ fourteen hundred, it was his 
supposed design to pass into Vermont. At the 
close of day, couriers.rode out to rouse the people 
along the western declivity of the mountains, and 


_ they shouted as they rode, The enemy are croas- 
ing the lake. The echo of that rallying cry had 


hardly died on the hi'ls, before fathers and sons, 
risen and robed for war, came out of their dwel- 
lings, and though the darkness of night threaded 
their way to the scene of conflict. I need not re- 
count the hurried flight of that British army be- 
fore the impetuoue, though undisciplined, valor of 
freemen. From whatever quarter our invaders 
may come, I trust the history of the past is a mir- 
ror of the future. 

It has been also asserted in this Congress, and 
a New England paper has been quoted to prove it, 
that we did not duly honor the fallen hero of 


. Chapultepec; but what-were the facts? When 


the remaius of Ransom were brought home, the 
adju wnt general and one of her ablest clergymen 
were called to pronounce a sermon and eulogy 
over his remains. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple laid him in the grave with fitting honors. The 
Legislature recorded their high sense of his 
worth ; they procured an elegant sword, and in 
joint Assembly presented it to his young son in 
the name. of his State. Bear in mind, this was 
done by the same Legislature which declared the 
Mexican war begun and earried on without con- 
stitutional authority—a war needless, lawless, and 
graceless—a scheme “ born in fraud and baptized 
in blood.” 

I wish I could indulge in the confident hope of 
others, that, when pending questions are settled, 
sectional agitation will cease. There are indica- 
tions of a different intention, it may be that of a 
few. Cuban books so liberally laid upon our 
tables, the printing of Mexican maps, the aspira- 
tions—lilve those jast uttered—for an ocean. bound 
republic, may be esteemed light things; but light- 
est things floating on the wind or wave are the 
surest index of the course of the current; and 
those things are signs to me significant of an 
ulterior design. I might have cherished a hope 
of quiet if the new State had been promptly ad- 
mitted, as she ought to have been; but where 
shall I now found a hope, that when Utah and 
New Mexico shall present themselves with Con- 
stitutions of their own creation, they shall not 
meet the same measure of actual and threatened 
resistance that is now applied to California? 

A strange demand is made that the North should 
restrain the utterance of her peculiar sentiments 
How does any propose that this shall be done? 
It could not be done under the muzzled press and 
the prying espionage and the gleaming bayonets 
of an European despotism. It could not be done 
here in anything else. With the sudden transi- 
tion of men and transmission of intelligence, try 
to confine the local doctrines to a given locality ; 
ordain that the principles of the Novam Organum 
or the Principia shall not pass or repass Mason 
and Dixon’s line ; that a knowledge of or 
theology, of physics or metaphysics, shal leap 
from bank to bank of the Ohio; that Jegal lore or 
legal quibbles shall not swim the Mississippi; 
that sectional notions of medical science or medi- 
cal quackery shall instinctively stick on 36° 30’— 
could you execute such an ordinance? How, 
then, do you expect to hem in by State lines the 
heaving waves of popular opinion on human 
rights and human freedom ? 

I wish we might duly appreciate the position in 
which we are placed. We are standing between 
generations of glory passed and ages of glory or 
shame yet tocome. From far distant points of a 
great Republic we have met to consult for her wel- 
fare ; for the first time, the voices of the Atlantic 
and Pacific have, met and mingled in one national 
counsel. Thus placed, we should trample in the 
dust, as beneath our aim, all efforts for mere party 
or sectional triumph, and legislate for the extend- 
ed and enduring interests of a great and free 


people. Fo 
PROTEST OF SOUTHERN SENATORS. 


We, the undersigned Senators, deeply impressed 
with the importance of the occasion, and with a 
solemn sense of the responsibility under which 
we are acting, respectfully submit the following 
protest against the bill admitting California asa 
State into this Union, and request that it may be 
entered upon the Journal of the Senate. We feel 
that it is not enough to have resisted in debate 
alone a billso fraught with mischief to the Union, 
and the States which we represent, with all the 
resources of argument which we possessed, but 
that it is also due to ourselves, the people whose 
interests have been intrusted to our care, and to 
posterity, which even in its most distant genera- 
tions may feel its consequences, to leave in what- 
ever form may be most solemn and enduring, a 
memorial of the opposition which we have made 
to this measure, and of the reasons by which we 
have been governed. Upon the pages ofa Journal 
which the Constitution requires to be kept so long 
as the Senate may have an existence, we desire to 
place the reasons, upon which we are willing to be 
judged by generations living and yet to come, for 
our opposition to a bill whose consequences may 
be so durable and portentous as to make it an 
object of deep interest to all who may come after 
us. 

We have dissented from this bill because it gives 
the sanction of law, and thus imparts validity 
to the unauthorized action of a portion of the in- 
habitants of California, by which an odious dis- 
crimination is made against the property of the 
fifteen slaveholding States of the Union, who are 
thus deprived of that position of equality which 
the Constitution so manifestly designs, and which 
constitutes the only sure and stable foundation on 
which this Union can repose. 


Because the right of the slaveholding States to 
a common and equal enjoyment of the territory 
of the Union has been defeated by a system of 
taeasures which, without the authority of prece- 
dent of law or of the Constitution, were mani- 
festly contrived for that purpose, and which 
Congress must sanction and adopt should this 
bill become a-law. In sanctioning this sys- 
tem of measures, this Government will admit 
that the inhabitants of its territories, whether per- 
manent or transient, whether lawfully or unlaw- 
fally occupying the same, may form a State with- 
out the previous authority of law, without even 
the partial security of a territorial organization 
formed by Congress, without any legal census or 
other efficient evidence of their posoessing the 
number of citizens necessary to authorise the rep- 
resentation which they may claim, and without 
any of those safeguards about the ballot-box, 
which can only be provided by law, and which are 
necessary to ascertain the true’ sense of a people. 
It will admit, too, that Congress having refused 
to provide a Government except upon the condi- 
tion of excluding slavery by law, the Executive 
branch of this Government may, at its own dis- 
cretion, invite such inhabitants to meet in con- 
vention under such rules as it or ‘its agents may 
prescribe, and to form a constitution affecting not 
only their own rights but thore also of fifteen 
States of the Confederacy, by including territory 
with the purpose of excluding those States from 
its enjoyment, and without regard to the natural 
fitness of boundary on any of the considerations 
which should properly determine the limits of a 
State. It will also admit that the convention, 
thus called into existence by the Executive, may 
be paid by him out of the funds of the United 
States without the sanction of Congress, in viola- 
tion not only of the plain provisions of the Con- 
stitution, but of those principles of obvious pro- 
priety which would forbid any act calculated 
to make that convention dependent upon it; and 
last, but not least in the series of measures which 
this Government must adopt and sanction in 
passing this bill, is the release of the authority of 
the United States by the Executive alone to a 
Government thus formed, and not presenting even 
sufficient evidence of its having the agsent of a 
majority of the people for whom it wag designed. 
With a view of all these considerations, the under. 
signed are constrained to believe that this Gov- 
ernment could never be brought to admit a State 
presenting itself under such circumstances, if it 
were not for the purpose of excluding the people 
of the slaveholding States from all 


. settling with their property in that Terri- 
ry. 


Because to vote for a bill passed under such | 


circumstances would be to agree to a principle 
which may exclude forever hereafter, as it does 
now, the States which we represent from all en- 
Joyment of the common territory of the Union ; 
& principle which destroys the equal rights of 
their constituents, the equality of their States in 
the Confederacy, the equal dignity of those 
nme they represent as men and as citizens in 
he eye of the law, and their equal title to the 
te assy of the Government and the Consti- 
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proposed to be brought 


urpose of excluding the slaveholding States 
sl the territory thus to be erected into a State, 
this Government in effect declares that the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the territory of the United 
States is an object so high and important as to 
justify a d , not only of all the princi- 
ples of sound policy, but also of the Constitution 
itself. Against this conclusion we must now and 
forever protest, as it is destructive of the safety 
and liberties of those whose righte have been 
committed to our care—fatal to the peace and 
equality of the States which we represent—and 
must lead, if persisted in, to the dissolution of 
that Confederacy in which the slaveholding 
States bave never sought more than equality, 
and in which they will not be content to remain 


with less. 

J. M, Mason, 
R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia. 
A. P. Butter, 
R. B. Barnwexu, South Carolina. 
H. L. Turney, Tennessee. 
Pierre Soute, Louisiana. 
Jerrerson Davis, Mississippi. 
Davi R. Arcuison Missouri. 
Jacxson Morton, 
D. L. Yuuer, Florida. 

Senate Chamber, August 13, 1850. 
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Scnuyter F. Jupp of Ogdensburgh, New 
York, is authorized to act as an agent for the 
National Bra in St. Lawrence county, New York. 


dy 
The reported resignation of the Hon. T. M.T” 
McKennan, lately appointed Secretary of the In- 
terior, is contradicted by the correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun. 
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FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 


—— 


It will be seen by reference to the proceedings. 
of Friday, that the Fugitive Slave bill was or- 
dered to be engrossed, tantamount to its passage, 
by a vote of 27 to 12. Only 15 Northern Senators 
voted, three of whom, Messrs. Dodge and Jones 
of Iowa, and -Mr. Sturgeon, voted in the affirma- 
tive. Eighteen Northern Senators happened not 
to be present. It remains to be seen who among 
them had paired off. 





CANALS AND RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


There can be no better exponent of the 
national wealth than is afforded by the following 
statistics of canals and railroads. Taking the 
two great sections of the country, the free and 
slave States, in the aggregate, these tables will 
serve as an infallible index of their relative 
wealth and prosperity. Particularlocalities may 
form exceptions to the rule, but, as a whole, it is 
perfectly fair to regard them inthat light. Geor- 
gia, for instance, has a greater length of railroad 

than Pennsylvania or Ohio, though by no means 

a greater value thus invested than the former 

State. On the other hand, Ohio and Pennsylva- 

nia have each a greater length of canals than 

Georgia has of railroads, while the latter State 

has nothing that deserves the name of a canal. 
These circumstances must be taken together in 

order to form a correct judgment in regard to the 
wealth of those States. Another important cir- 

cumstance to be kept in view is the amount of 
business and profits of the public improvements 
in those States. If the business is great and 
increasing, and the profits such as to remune- 

rate capital, the fact shows that the State has 

not been seized with a speculative mania which 

has projected improvements not warranted by 

its resources. On the other hand, if the re- 

verse of this has been the case, if the business 
is so meager and the profits so inconsiderable 

as to break down private companies, or injure 
the faith of the State where that is pledged, 
such a state of things shows that the construc- 
tion of the roads or canals was premature. We 
believe that the railroads of Georgia, though | 
highly useful to the people, yield but a small 

dividend upon the stock invested. The amount 

of travel and transportation is too inconsider- 

able to do more than pay expenses; and this 

must continue to be the case for many years, 

until the population of the State shall have 

greatly augmented. Such is the case with 

Southern railroads and canals generally. They 

cut an indifferent figure in the stock market ; 

and many of them will barely pay expenses, 

while not a few have been abandoned, or are 

sustained by loans from the State. 

In Pennsylvania and Ohio the case has for 

the most part been quite different. For although 

those States staggered under the burden incur- 

red in the construction of their public works, 

and Pennsylvania even failed to meet her en- 

gagements for a time, both States are now in 

a fair way not only to pay their public debts, 

but to be entirely relieved from taxes, by the 

income from their roads and canals. 

It will be seen that the Northern States have 

more than two and a half times the length of 

railroad which the South contains, although the 

territory of the latter is a fourth larger. The 

Northern roads are greatly superior in quality 

to those of the South, and have cost perhaps 

twice as much money per mile; yet the former are 

for the most part prefitable, while the latter 

barely pay expenses. 

In canals the superiority of the North is still 

more conspicuous, that region having six times 

as many miles of canal as the South, and afford- 

ing far greater facilities of trade by their superi- 

ority of construction. 


RAILROADS. 

Free States. _ Slave States 
Massachusetts- 1,049 Maryland - - 346 
New Hampshire 416 Virginia - - 336 


Rhode Island - 64 North Carolina 264 


Connecticut - 446 South Carolina 226 
Vermont - - 287 Georgia- - - 655 
Maine - - - 202 Alabama - - 68 
New York - - 1,306 Louisisna - - 70 


Pennsylvania - 613 Mississippi- - 70 
Delaware - - 39 Kentucky - - 35 
New Jersey - 236 Tennessee - - 10 
Ohio- - - - 390 
Michigan -.- 342 Total - - - 2,080 
Mlinois - - - 105 Free States - 5,597 
Indiana - - - 102 
-—— Totalin U.S.- 7,677 
Total - - - 5,597 

CANALS. 





Free States, Slave States. 
Maine- - - - 504g Maryland - - 186 
New Hampshire. 111g Virginia- - - 17614 
Vermont - - - 4 North lina- 1314 
Massachusetts - 99 South Carolina- 41 
Rhode Island - 45 Georgia - - - 12 
Connecticut - - 6144 . Alabama - - -5134* 
New York  - -8i1 Louisiana- - - 36 
New Jersey - -168 Kentucky - - 234 
Pennsylvania -.781 
Delaware -. = - 14 
Ohio - - - = 705 
Indiana - - -299 
Illinois - - -100 


Total - - - 3,1455 





Total Sl. States 519. 
“ Bree “ 3,1455¢ 





Total, U. States 376454 


—._>—_—_——_— 


THE MASS MEETING AT MACON. 


The general ratification mass meeting which 
was to take place at Macon on the 22d instant, 


tand which was to br 


disunionists, has resulted in‘a total failure. The 
object of the meeting was to ratify the doings of 
that other abortion, the Nashville Convention, 


bring together 50,000 red-hot 








Medes . Such is the account we gather from 


honey a the 

in as the et i ee 

: we. t from. this bill sol- 
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san measures 80 to former pre- | 
ent, to obvious policy, to the spirit and intent 

of the Constitution of the United States, for the 


the whole State of Georgia only polled about 
three thousand votes for the Delegates to the 
Nashville Convention. * 


Revised for the National Era, 


SOLITARY HOURS. 


BY G. W. LIGHT. 

No pleasure in the silent, solemn hours, 

When every siren song of earthly hope 
Afar has flown? 

No pleasure in the lofty emerald bowers, 

Where Nature’s melody breaks forth—the wide 
Green woods—alone ? 

It is not so. The soul may there expand,’ 

And thrill, in Melancholy’s wild retreats, 
With joy that, when : 

It leaves the heart, brings not an icy hand 

To sweep its feeble strings, and quick destroy 
Its rest agein. 

Whene’er I wander in the lonely grove, 

And gaze upon the blue and silent lake, 
I there can feel 

That blissful charm subdue my breast, and prove 

A healing balm—and on my troubled heart 
Peace calmly steal. 

And though my tears may mingle with the dew 

That on the morning’s fresh and blooming flowers 
Pearl like doth dwell, 

Light dissipates my gloom—a brilliant hue, 

A rainbow arch, gleams over Pleasure’s grave ; 
And none can tell’ 

Of rapture more entrancing t> the soul, 

Or leaving brighter sunset-traces, when 
Itself has fled : 

Oh that, when | shall reach my final goal, 

The same celestial light may tinge my morn 
Beyond the dead! 


> 


IMPRISONMENT OF W. L. CHAPLIN. 


We publish in another column an account of 
the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Chaplin, for- 
merly editor of the Albany Patriot, for assisting 
the escape of the slaves of Messrs. Toombs and 
Stephens from Washington city. The National 
Era is out in condemnation of his conduct. We 
have no heart to join in this censure. Theslave- 
holder is simply a pirate, holding bya thief’s title 
his fellow man in bondage, who has precisely the 
same right to be free as himself. This being the 
case, it is not only the right, but the duty of the 
slave to get free whenever he can by lawful means. 
The only lawful means in his power is to run 
away. It is therefore his right and duty, whenev- 
er a chance of escape is presented, to embrace it. 
If it be right for him to make his escape, it is of 
necessity right to assist him. Therefore the act of 
Mr. Chaplin, for which he has been arrested and 
committed to prison, was, we honestly believe, 
pleasing in the sight of God. 

The Era quotes, in condemnation of this act, 
from an article written by the editor, in Cincin- 
nati, commencing thus: “The human mind is so 
constituted, that it will attach something dis- 
honorable to that which has to be done in the 
dark or by stratagem.” 

On this principle, the editor would condemn 
the primitive Christians, who assembled “in 
the dark.” in the “caves and dens of the 
earth,” to worship their Saviour. He would con- 
demn the Waldenses and the Albigenses of 
France, the Covenanters of Scotland, and the Pu- 
ritans of England, whose only “ freedom to wor- 
ship God” was obtained by meeting “in the dark 
and by stratagem.” Would it be “ dishonorable” 
for a man taken captive by Algerine pirates to 
escape “in the dark or by stratagem?” Then 
why is it wrong for the captives of Toombs and 
Stephens, and other Congressional pirates, to do the 
same thing? Was it “dishonorable” for the per- 
sons taken prisoners by the Indians, during the 
first settlement of this country, to avail them- 
selves of “stratagem and darkness” to escape? 
Yet slavery is more intolerable than Indian cap- 
tivity ; for who does not know that one object of 
the Seminole and Florida wars was to recover 
the slaves who had escaped from the “tender mer- 
cies” of Christian civilized slavery, to the “ hor- 
rors of life in the wigwam?” We fancy that 
if Dr. Bailey’s wife and children were reduced 
to slavery, and he had a chance to recover them 
“in the dark or by stratagem,” his scruples would 
vanish marvellously soon. If Mr. Chaplin shall 
be doomed to follow the lamented Torrey, it will 
be for an'acton which we have no doubt Jesus 
and Angels will smile with approbation—Free 
Presbyterian. : 

We have not censured the slaves of Messrs. 
Toombs and Stephens, or any others, for attempt- 
ing to escape from slavery. They are bound by 
no moral obligation, no compact, no law to which 
they or their ancestors have ever given their as- 
sent, except the law6f physaeal necessity. In at- 
tempting to achieve their freedom, they have only 
done what every man with an honest impulse in 
his breast will say promptly, that he would have 
done. We have not and shall not condemn them. 
But the case is different with an American citi- 
zen who assists them in escaping. He has incur- 
red political and social obligations which forbid 
all efforts, open or covert, direct or indirect, the 
object of whichis, to help a slave in running 
away from his master. He cannot free himself 
from these obligations by any mental resolves he 
may make, by saying to himself, the law is unjust, 
and therefore I will not obey it; because, if such 
a doctrine were allowed, there could be no such 
thing as organized society. Every man would be 
his own lawgiver, and universal anarchy pre- 
vail. Every citizen is protected by the laws, and 
therefore he is bound bythem. His liberty, civil 
and religious, is protected, as well as his right 
to enjoy and dispose of whatever property he may 
possess. He is therefore morally, socially, and 
politically bound to obey the laws of the land, 
whether he believes them to be just or not. He 
is further bound to obey what he believes to be 
unjust laws, because he is privileged to remon- 
strate, petition, and vote against their contin- 
uance. . 

In all these respects the condition of the slave 
is different. He is unprotected, debarred the 
right of petition and complaint, and therefore he 
is not morally bound to continue under a govern- 
ment which thus tramples on his rights. 

The only way for an American citizen to throw 
off the obligations of the Constitution and laws 
of the land, is to leave the country. Or, if he 
chooses to disregard those laws while he remains 
within the territory of the United States, he 
should by all means, if he would maintain a char- 
acter for good faith and honor, make a declaration 
of war. Heshould not skulk about as a law abi- 
ding citizen, claiming and enjoying the protection 
of the laws, while the business of his life is to 
violate them. 

The Free Presbyterian remarks, that “on this 
principle the editor (of the National Era) would 
condemn the primitive Christians, who assembled 
“in the dark” in the “caves and dens of the 
earth” to worship their Saviour. He would con- 
demn the Waldenses and the Albigenses of 


Puritans of England; ‘whose only “freedom # 
worship God” was obtained by meeting “in the 
dark and by stratagem.” WNotatall. They were 
not protected by the laws in a most sacred, natu- 
ral right—therefore they were justifiable in ex- 
ercising that right in violation of the law; and 
these, by the way, are the strongest possible ex- 
amples which we could desire for illustrating and 
enforcing what we have said, in regard to the 
right of slaves to recover their liberties. 

We have spoken of the duties of the Ameri- 
can citizen towards the slaves of the South. 
Claiming and exercising the largest liberty of 
discussion upon the merits of slavery, and hold- 
ing it to be our right and duty to assist in bring- 
ing about a state of public feeling favorable to 
the peaceful and legitimate extinction of that in- 
stitution, we at the same time, while the law of 
slavery exists, feel bound to acquiesce in its 
enforcement, and disclaim any purpose or right 
to -violate it. ‘To the expediency of all efforts at 
its violation, we have expressed as decided ob- 
jections. The effect of more than half the ef- 
forts that have been made to run off slaves from 
the border States, where the institution is com- 
paratively mild, is to precipitate them and their 
posterity into the hopeless and cruel bondage 
of the sugar plantations of the South; while 
the whole community in the vicinity of the 
transaction becomes alarmed for the security 
of their “property,” and ships off @ dozen or 
twenty more. So much for the philanthropy 
of such transactions. ‘Their effect upon the 
public mind is evil, and only evil. They cause 


through the whole Southern country, where it 
is most desirable to disseminate right views 
upon the subject of slavery. Men in that re- 





gion, who would otherwise freely and gladly 


bear testimony against the institution, are de- 
terred from doing 80 for fear of being sus- 
pected of having affinities with those men of 
the-free States who are engaged in this busi- 
ness. The masses of mankind are not in the 
habit of making nice distinctions; and they are 
too frequently obtuse to such as are obvious 
upon a moment’s examination. If a man is un- 
derstood to be opposed to slavery, to have a 
conscience on that subject, he naturally becomes 
an object of suspicion to the Southern people. 
It is for this reason that too many Southern 
men who have expressed sentiments unfriendly 
to slavery have taken great pains to disclaim 
all sympathy for the slaves; it is only the inter- 
ests of the whites that they care for, they would 
have us believe; but we are disposed to. give 
them credit for a little humanity, even at the ex- 
pense of their candor. This state of things—the 
bitter prejudice against everything which looks 
to the abolition ofslavery, which causes the friends 
of the slave, like Peter, to deny the truth that is 
in them, is in a great degree owing to the excesses, 
in word and deed, of the Northern enemies of 
slavery. 

We respectfully submit it to the anti-slavery 
men of the North, that the champions of Right 
and Truth should have clean hands. They 
should come to the holy task of propagating 
truth among men with guileless lips. They 
should be “wise as serpents,” but “harmless as 
doves.” They should practice no double-dealing, 
invent no pious frauds, nor act upon the maxim 
that “the end justifies the means.” The cham- 
pions of Freedom should be the best, purest, most 
disinterested and candid men in the country. 
They shqn}# inspire confidence and respect, above 
all things, #fiong the Southern people, by an hon- 
orable; liberal, law-abiding course. How else 
can they expect to convert the Southern people 
to their views ? 


THE TEXAN BOUNDARY BILL. 





Much has been said by the Press in condemna- 
tion of the Galphin claim, and its allowance and 
payment. It amounted to between one and two 
hundred thousand dollars; and the payment of it 


was the most serious reproach brought against 


the late Administration. Galphinage, Galphin- 
ism, and Galphins, seemed likely to become cur- 
rent nouns substantive in our ordinary vocabu- 


lary. 

it is a little remarkable that some of those who 
were fiercest against this rnlucky Galphin claim, 
are now foremost in their urgency that the United 
States shall pay our modest sister of Texas the 
cool sum of ten millions of dollars in satisfaction 
of a claim, compared with which that which has 
been so justly denounced is valid as gold. 

Texas, in 1819, rightfully belonged to the 
United States. At least our diplomatists and our 
orators said that our title was clear and unques- 
tionable. 

The United States claimed title, also, to the 
country between Red River and the Arkansas, ex- 
tending west from the 100th meridian to the set- 
tlements, or near to the settlements, of New Mex- 
ico. But this country was not part of Texas, 
which was wholly south of Red River. 

Well, the United States wanted Florida, the 
title of which was, without contest, in Spain ; and 
Spain wanted to get rid of the claim of.the United 
States to Texas and the Santa Fe country. Ac- 
cordingly the treaty of 1819 was entered into; 
and Spain ceded Florida, and the United States 
ceded all claim to the country west of the Sabine 
and all west of the 100th meridian west of Red 
River. 

Not long after, Mexico became independent. 
Texas, conjoined with Coahuila, became one of the 
States of Mexico. New Mexico was a Territory 
embracing all the country north of Texas, Coa- 
huils, and Chihuahua, and extending from the 
100th meridian westward across the Rio Grande 
and beyond the Sierra Madre range. 

~ Texas revolted in 1835, and declared her inde- 
pendence imr1836. At this time, her western lim- 
it was the Nueces, and an irregular line running 
northeastwaré@ly from that river to the boundary 
of New Mexico. Between that river and line and 
the Rio Grande, lay parts of Tamaulipas, Coa- 
huila, and Chihuahua. The Texans invaded 
Tamaulipas, and established some sort of posses- 
sion at one or two points within its borders, on 
the western bank of the Nueces. The Texans 
invaded New Mexico, also, but the invasion was 
disastrous, and the invaders made prisoners. No 
Texan possession was established in Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, or New Mexico. Hardly any Texan 
ever saw the soil of either. Yet Texas claimed 
the whole. She might as well have claimed to the 
Pacific, and, indeed, thought seriously of doing it, 
but her native modesty would not quite allow 
that. 

What title, then, has Texas to parts of Coa- 
huila, Chihuahua, and New Mexico, east of the 
Rio Grande? Grant that she had some color of 
title to part of Tamaulipas west of the Nueces, 
and that the act of Congress declaring the exist- 
ence of the war with Mexico estops the United 
States from denying that the title of Texas ex- 
tended to the Rio Grande, still the concession af- 
fects no foot.of land beyond the limits of Tamau- 
lipas. Texas could only claim under this evidence 
that part of Tamaulipas lying between the Lower 
Rio Grande and the Nueces. Neither her pos- 
session, nor her title, nor the estoppel of the 
United States, then, extended to any part of Coa- 
huila, Chihuahua, or New Mexico. The parts of 
these States, lying on this side the river, consti- 
tuted, after the treaty with Mexico, the territory 
of the United States east of the Rio Grande, and 
as such should have always been regarded and 
spoken of by the Administration and the people. 
In fact, the title of the United States to the part 
of Tamaulipas between the rivers was and is far 
better than the title of Texas to any country on 
the upper Rio Grande. More fitly might the 
United States demand of Texas a pecuniary 
equivalent for the country below, than Texas of 
the United States for the country above. 

Now,. glance at the map will show that even 
Colonel Benton’s line does not include all that 
properly belongs to the United States. Colonel 
Benton admits the title of Texas between the 
100th and; 103d meridian north of Red River. 












France, the Covenanters of Scotland, and they ap 


the mame of abolition to become a bugbesr . 


But we have seen no evidence which justifies this 
ion. Colonel Benton, in none of his able 
is, tins adduced any. On the contrary, in 
jon the Tyler Treaty, May 16, 1845, 
entoh said: “The Province of Texas laid 


| between the Sabine and the lower Rio del Norte 


(Rio Grande) and between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Red River. It was wholly a southern prov- 
ince, the land of verdure and of flowers—forever 
warm with balmy sunshine, and fresh with per- 
petual spring.” 

Now, the Spanish Province of Texas constitut- 
ed the Mexican State of Texas. There can be no 
dispute as to that. How, then, did the State of 
Texas acquire title north of Red River? No one 


claim applicable to this country; and, in the ab- 
sence of such evidence, we must conclude that 
Colonel Benton has suffered his kindly feelings 


‘towards Texas to admit a claim which will not 


bear any rigor of scrutiny. 

Colonel Benton’s line was nearly the right line ; 
but Texas was not so well entitled to pecuniary 
indemnity for yielding what was on one side, as 
the United States for yielding what was on the 
other. 

The Committee’s line surrendered to Texas 
and Slavery seventy thousand square miles, which 
Colonel Benton’s line would have saved to the 
Union and Freedom. And Pearce’s line surren- 
ders twenty thousand square mil€s more than the 
Committee’s—ninety thousand equare miles in 
all. And yet, in addition to this surrender of 
fall half ‘the Territory belonging to the United 
States, east of the Rio Grande, the Senate’s bill 
proposes to give Texas TEN miLLions of dollars. 
We first yield to Texas all to which she has a 
Shadow of rightfaijclaim, amounting to some forty 
thousand aq es; and then it propose to 
make her 4 p of ninety thousand square miles 
more, and ten millions of dollars! And this to 





buy peace! Buyers of peace never lack venders. 


has undertaken to show any special ground of |, 


To buy peace on such terms, is not merely dis- 
honorable, but the danger is as great as the dis- 
grace. The people will hold their representatives 
who bind them to this bargain to a rigid account- 
ability. 

At the risk of fatiguing our readers, we must 
add one farther objection to the Senate line, which 
seems to us weighty, but which has not been ad- 
verted to, 80 far as we are aware. The Senate 
line leaves sixty thousand square miles south of 
Red River, and thirty thousand square miles 
above, between ee present Indian country aad 
New Mexico, th the possession of Texas. Fora 
long time to come, this country must be inhabited 
by Indian tribes. They are left within the State 
of Texas. _Who can tell what difficulties, what 
troubles, what expenses, this arrangement may 
entail upon us? Those who know anything of the 
history of the Indians in Georgia and Alabama 
can conjecture. 0. 


THE JEFFERSON PROVISO. 


The clause of a territorial bill prohibiting the 
introduccion of slavery is now generally denom- 
inated the Wilmot Proviso. The truth is, that 
Mr. Jeffersou first conceived the idea of such a 
proviso, and was the first to propose it as a prac- 
tical measure. On the 1st of March, 1784, a 
Committee of Congress; Mr. Jefferson being 
Chairman, reported a plan of government for 
all the territory of the United States ceded and 
to be ceded. This plan contemplated the division 
of the whole into States, with the following pro- 
viso: “ Provided, that after the year 1800 of the 
Christian Era, there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall be 
convictéd to have been personally guilty.” 

The Ordinance of 1787 contained the Proviso, 
modified by a clause authorizing the reclamation 
of fagitives from service in the original States es- 
caped into the Territories. 

It was this Proviso of Jefferson which David 
Wilmot, on the 8th of August, 1846, offered as an 
amendment tothe Two Millions bill; and it was 
the Proviso of Jefferson which Mr. Chase offered 
to the bill providing a Territorial Government 
for New Mexico, four years later, in the Senate 
of the United States. 

The 22d section of that bill contained several 
provisions restricting the action of the Territo- 
rial Legislature, the last of which was a prohibi- 
tion against imposing higher taxes on the lands of 
non-residents than those of residents. Mr. Chase 
moved to amend this section by inserting after 
the word “ residents” the following clause : “ Nor 
shall there be in said Territory either slavery or 
involuntary servitude otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crime whereof the party shall be duly 
convicted to have been personally guilty,” and 
said: “I do not intend to make a speech upon this 
amendment, but 1 wish to say to the Scnate and 
to the country, that this amendment is in the 
precise words—only so far modified as to adapt 
them to their position in this bill—of the Proviso 
of Mr. Jefferson, now extant in his own hand- 
writing to the original plan of government for 
the entire t-rritory of the United States.” 

The difference between the vote in 1784 and 
1850 is striking. The Jefferson Proviso in-1784 
received the votes of six States against three, and 
sixteen delegates against seven. In 1850 it re- 
ceived the votes of thirteen States against fifteen, 
and of twenty Senators against twenty-five. Two 
States, New York and South Carolina, were not 
represented in the vote, and fifteen Senators were 
absent or did not vote. Of these, five would have 
voted for and ten against the Proviso. This would 
seem to be sad evidence of degeneracy, and yet 
we cannot but believe that the public at large 
are now more anti-slavery than the leaders, 
whereas, in that day, the leaders were more anti- 
slavery than the people. O. 


—_—————__ 


THE TEN MILLIONS AND THE HOUSE. 


The National Intelligencer presents daily col- 
umn after column of extracts from the newspa- 
per press, intended to operate on the House of 
Representatives in favor of the gratuity of one 
hundred thousand square miles, or sixty-four 
millions of acres of land, to Texas and Slavery, 
and ten millions of dollars besides, to buy peace. 

We have stated, our views of this measure in 
another column. The attention of the country 
cannot be too earnestly called to it. 

Of the extracts published in the Intelligencer, 
those from the slave States are exultant, while 
those from the free States are submissive, though 
reluctant. Noneare given from the almost num- 
berless presses which decidedly condemn the 
measure, while the deprecatory tone of the cita- 
tions from the free State press clearly reveak 
the deep dissatisfaction of the people, which is 
gure to overwhelm most of those Northern Rep- 
resentatives who venture to support it. 

To the House the Intelligencer says: ‘‘ It is not, 
therefore, to be doubted, that if nothing occur 
to mar the prospect, the bills which have passed 
the Senate will pass elsewhere, and become laws. 
The members of the House of Representatives 
are servants who know their Lords’ will, and who 
mean to do it.” 

By the “Lords” of the House, the Intelligen- 
cer doubtless intended the People, though the 
sentence, taken by itself, would suggest a differ- 
ent idea; an idea, too, we fear, more in conso- 
nance with the actual state of things. The House, 
this session, has better represented the Senate 
than the People. It has paid, thus far, greater 
deference to the wishes of the Senate than to 
the wishes of the People. If now, under the 
pressure of this Administration, it ratifies the 
action of the Senate on the Surrender bill, its 
members will have richly earned the title of 
“ servants who did their Lords’ will.” 

Let those who will vote to surrender to Texas 
and slavery, land and money without stint. They 
will be surely remembered. The very men who, 
out of Congress, now urge the deed, will hereaf- 
ter be foremost to condemn it, and say, “had*swe 
been there, we would not have done this shameful 
thing. Elect us, and see if we submit to the des- 
potism of the slave power.” 

There is no excuse for the surrender. Texas 
threatens, to be sure. Yes, Texas, with an agent 
at the Capital, begging for two regiments to pro- 
tect her frontier from the Indians, threatens the 
United States. Texas, with hardly thirty thou- 
said voters, unable to protect herself from the 
Indians, talks of sending eight thousand soldiers 
to Santa Fe. Texas, bankrupt and appealing to 
the United States to assume and pay her debt, 
talks of raising and maintaining an army against 
the National Government. 

The Constitution and law provide the punish- 
ment of treason. Let the House of Representa- 
tives disregard impotent menace, and Senatorial 
example, and Administration influence, and silly 
bluster, and do their own duty according to their 
own convictions, to their country and their - 








STATE ELECTIONS. 


It is ascertained that Indiana has gone for the 
Democrats by a large majority. We are not in- 
formed what proportion of the Democrats are 
Free-Soilers. 

In Missouri, the Whigs have carried four of 
the five Congressmen, and the Benton men one— 
Mr. Phelps. In the Legislature, neither party 
has a majority, and the Benton men next. The 
anti-Benton men, as Old Bullion himself would 
say, have grown “small, and beautifully less”— 
that’s some consolation. It is worthy of remark, 
that the newspapers designate the Benton men as 
Free-Soilers. We trust. that may be true, and 
also that the Whigs of that State are impregnated 
with the life-giving spirit of freedom. 

In Massachusetts, there has been no choice in 
two of the three districts in which vacancies have 
occurred. In Mr. Winthrop’s district, Boston, 
Mr. Elliott is elected, by a large majority over 
all opponents. He sustains the course ef Mr. 
Webster. 


—p»——_— 





2,200 passengers, arrived at Boston on Saturday, 
from Worcester, — : 


Lona Tram.—.A train of 82 cars, containing 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 8, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: . 

A meeting of American citizens was held, last 
Friday, to adopt some resolutions in honor of the 
late General Taylor. Our excellent and respect- 
ed Secretary of Legation, Henry S. Sanford, 
Esq , was called to the chair, and our late consul 
at Paris, Mr. Walsh, was among those who took 
part in the proceedings. The attendance would 
have been very large, had general notice been 
given; for the sterling and manly qualities of 
General Taylor make his sudden decease a mat- 
ter of universal regr@ ‘to his countrymen. A 
copy of the resolutions passed will be sent to the 
New York papers. 

The political thermometer now stands at tem- 
perate heat only. The horrid wars of newspaper 
paragraphs on one side, and condemnations on 
the other, waged between the President and the 
National Assembly, disturb us no more with their 
alarms. Everything is quiet, except when some 
ambitious young member or some ardent journal- 
ist cracks off his pocket pistol, and calls the peo- 
ple to the windows for a moment. The President 
is on the point of starting on his electioneering 
tour, after changing his route half a dozen times, 
and the Assembly is about to disperse to the 
country and to the Springs, with the exception of 
the vigilant Twenty-five, who mount guard over 
the Republic in the absence of its constitutional 
watchmen. Everybody but them runs off. The 
President, the Ministers, the Assembly, the chief 
army officers, the chiefs of bureaux in the differ- 
ent departments, everybody, in short, except the 
porters of the different ministerial palaces ; and 
they will govern France quite as well as the gen- 
tlemen who’abandon her during the hot weather. 
The ambassadors all went some time ago. For 
two months there will be no one in Paris, except 
poor correspondents racking their brains for items, 
despairing journalists, inventing all sorts of acci- 
dents, coups d’ érat, Socialist conspiracies, and other 
similar pleasantries, to pass away the three long 
months of the parliamentary vacation. For one, 
I hail them, as a schoolboy does a holyday, and 
propose to escape from the dry fields of politics 
and fact to the green and inviting ones of biogra- 
phy, manners, and customs. Your readers shall 
have a series of letters, designed to be so many 
mirrors, in which the French nation may see its 
face, or might see, if it choose to look. But it 
will never look; for, of all the nations under 
the broad blue canopy, the French cares least 
about what people say and think of it. It forms, 
in this, a most striking contrast ‘» the irritable 
brother Jonathan, who will have all people ad- 
mire him. Oftener than I choose to avow, have 
I seen an honest-hearted American explaining to 
a polite Frenchman the greatness of the “land 
of the free”” A conversation of this sort on the 
deck of 2 steamboat amused me at the time, and 
I must give you a part of it. The American 
had the tall and raw-boned figure which denotes 
so often the hardy son of the Green Mountains. 
He touches his hat gravely, and the Frenchman 
answers by taking his entirely off, and making an 
easy bow. : 

American, (in broken French.) Well, sir, we 
are not making much headway. 

Frenchman. The boat is so small. 

Amer. Ah! you should see dur boats on the 
North river. Seventeen miles an hour, sir! What 
do you think of that ? 

Fr. Ours are not so fast, certainly. Yours are 
perfectly safe, I presume ? : 

Amer. O yes. Now and thena blow up. But 
nothing, when the immense number of our boats 
is considered. Four hundred steamboats on the 
single river of the Mississippi, not to speak of 
those on forty other rivers, and half a dozen in- 
land seas, which we call lakes. 

Fr. You must have great facilities for travel- 
ling in America. 

Amer. There you are right. Everybody trav- 
els. Knowledge is diffused. And we should 
travel; for how could we know each other, if we 
didn’t, our territory is so large. It is twenty 
times as large as France. 

Fr., (wishing to change the conversation, and 
pointing out a fine apricot tree loaded with fruit.) 
That’s a fine tree, sir; do you like the fruit ? 

Amer. We have it, too, in America; we have 
all kinds of fruit. Immigrants bring us seed and 
slips from every part of the world. And then, 
we have every variety of climate. 

Fr., (taking up a newspaper.) You have plen- 
ty of these, too, I suppose. 

Amer. Plenty as the leaves on the trees, and as 
unstamped. Our literary men are without num- 
ber. 

Fr. Your novelists write for the papers, do 
they? Novelists, 1 mean, of the grade of Dick- 
ens ? 

Amer. Dickens, sir, ranks very low with us. 
He has literary talent, but no heart. He abused 
our hospitality—wrote a book against us after we 
had treated him like a prince. A man who would 
do that should not be received into good society. 
Your De Tocqueville appreciated us. 

I beg pardon of my enthusiastic countryman 
for the indiscretion of revealing his private con- 
versation ; but I have seized on him as a type of 
a numerous class—as a naturalist seizes on a 
specimen butterfly, and pins him to a piece of 
paper for scientific examination. Because he is the 
one of a large class of sensitive Americans who 
are 80 little assured of the position of their coun- 
try, that they cannot bear to have it questioned; 
it is a dangerous and disagreeable business for a 
foreigner to tell us frankly what he thinks of us. 
But as this class does not exist in France, I shall 
feel free to write you just what I think of the 
French people, their foibles, vanities, bad habits, 
and their numerous excellent institutions and 
good qualities. 

Having given you my programme for the long 
vacation, and told you why it shall be executed 
fearlessly, (boldness is easy where there is no 
danger,) it is time to turn to the news of the 
week. ; 

The opposition has attempted to make capital 
against the Government out of the suppression 
by the Minister of the Marseilles Board of 
Health. This Board had established a forty 
days’ quarantine in the port—a measure which 
apeared to the Minister, M. Dumas, injurious to 
commerce, and in disaccord with the present 
lights of the medical profession. He therefore 
abolished the Board. This vigorous step gave 
great dissatisfaction at Marseilles; for three days 
a mob was feared. But the excitement has sub- 
sided, the doctors of the Board having received 
an intimation that if it continued they should be 
arrested, and put into some strong fortress, there 
to remain until their professional zeal for the 
quarantine should cease, or they be tried for fo- 
menting an insurrection. All travellers will re- 
joice at this summary abolition of the nonsense 
of quarantine. I saw an American, a few days 
since, who had passed more than four months of 
the last two years in quarantine, in different ports 
of the Mediterranean. If we can ever get rid of 
the quarantine laws of those ports, which clap 


_| healthy travellers in jail and make them sick, and 


of American consuls, stationed by our Govern- 
ment at all the convenient points for fleecing our 
unfortunate countrymen who travel abroad, a 
trip to Italy will lose its two most disagreeable 
features. 

A special committee of the Assembly has pre- 
sented a report on the subject of the illegal ex- 
penditures made by General D’Hautpoul, the 
Minister of War. The report blames severely 
the Minister, but does not leave him to pay the 
money. He will not be much affected by the 
blame, and will probably repeat the offence. 

The project of the camp at Versailles has been 
abandoned. It was intended, as I explained a 
few weeks ago, as a means of operation against 
General Changarnier. But the General is too 
strong to be overthrown. 

Some say that the Président will dismiss Gen- 
eral Changarnier as soon as the Assembly shall 
adjourn. To this, a paper in the confidence of 
the Vigilance Committee replies, that in such an 
event the committee would convene instantly the 
‘Assembly, which would elect the General Presi- 





dent, in place of M. Dupin. As President of the 





Assembly, he would have under his command the 
whole army of France, if he thought it nevessary 
It is probable that nothing will be done durir, 
the adjournment, to trouble public order. . 

The railroads from Paris to Bordeaux, ang 
from Tours to Nantes, are expected to be fu} 
completed within two years from the present time 
The companies have just received new and im. 
portant privileges from the Assembly. 

Most of thc newspapers publish favorable yo. 

tices of the new Cabinet at Washington. 7, 
Presse comes out plumply in favor of the Compro. 
mise bill pending before the Senate, and thinks 
Mr. Webster’s nomination positive proof that the 
influence of the Government will be thrown ip 
its favor. But it is not possible that a statesman 
of the clear head and generous impulses of Mr 
Corwin should consent to throw the weight of hig 
character in favor of the Compromise. | have 
always entertained hopes of hearing the clear 
crack of the wagon boy’s whip at the head of the 
serried columns of the friends of free labor. Hig 
right te the place is worth far more than the mesg 
of pottage he gets in being stuck, with a pen be. 
hind his ear, behind a desk in the Treasury De. 
partment, to balance long columns of figur:g, 
And what does Mr. Fillmore mean by com posing 
his Cabinet of a majority of slaveholders? Verily 
the spirit of compromise must be abroad at Wash- 
ington, or, rather, at home there. 
_ Some weeks since, I pointed out to you several 
indications of what I considered a spirit of hos- 
tility to us at the Elysée. WhatI then said finds 
ample confirmatjon in the semi-official notice pub- 
lished in the Government journals, of the route 
to be taken by the President at his approaching 
tour. I said that he would proceed first to 
Cherbourg, to review the vessels ordered round 
from the Mediterranean, and which would have 
been delayed a few days in the waters of the 
Tagus, in order to afford to the Portuguese Gov. 
ernment a moral support against the “exor. 
bitant pretensions” of the United States. The 
plan of the route has been since changed ; but 
the paper above referred to was prepared at the 
Elyeée. La Revue des Deux Monde: and several 
other periodicals of the same color in politics 
have been publishing articles of a most friendly 
character on Portugal. From these and other 
indications, some of which have been mentioned 
in preceding letters, | infer that Mr. Webster 
may have a very polite protest handed in some 
morning, by the French Minister, against our 
claim on Portugal’. The protest may be hacked 
by those of one or two other European Powers, 
Query: What hinders the new Administration 
from dropping the coutested claim against Portu- 
gal? It is possible we may collect it at the can- 
non’s mouth, but the doctrine it is based on is too 
rigorous to be insisted on by a great nation against 
a weak one. Portugal could not have prevented 
the loss of the vessel, if she had wished. Deny 
at once the right to independence of a nation go 
weak as not to have every part of her coasts and 
island shores bristling with batteries powerful 
enough to sink a British vessel of war, but do not 
ask impossibilities of her. 

Some disgraceful scenes of disorder have taken 
place in the French Assembly ; but Iwill not 20 
into particulars, for fear of affording a model or 
two to members at Washington President Dupin 
gave proof, as usual, of partiality and wit. 

A letter by M. Guizot against the new law on 
public instruction, and declining to become a 
member of the Superior Council, has found its 
way to the public press. M. Guizot’s friends say 
the letter was a private one; but this is a mere 
ruse, to protect him from the imputation of a pub. 
lic attack on the work of the legislative majority, 
M. Guizot proclaims himself in favor of the full. 
est liberty in the matter of instruction. Each 
parent should be allowed to choose for himself, 

The Catholic clergy are using the most strenu 
ous efforts to get possession of the colleges and 
schools, and the whole university. Many of the 
eighty-six rectors just appointed for the depart- 
ments are abbes and priests. The celebrated 
scholar, Dubois, has been chased from the presi- 
dency of the normal school, and a M. Michelle, 
of the Jesuit order, appointed in his place. Thus 
the Catholics, after failing to destroy the school, 
take possession of it. Force failing, they resort 
to stratagem. 

The liberty of the press has been destroyed in 
the French colonies. In the discussion, the Min- 
istry disclaimed all intention to reéstablish sla 
very in the islands, but abused the emancipated 
blacks as incestuous, adulterous, thievish, and 
immoral in every way. M. Perrinon, a member 
from Guadaloupe, answered in a speech replete 
with facts, and proving that the negro population 
had greatly improved in morality since emancipa- 
tion. Marriages have increased in a most remark- 
able manner. The discussion made it evident 
that the Government regrets deeply its inability 
to reéstablish slavery. It was with a sigh that 
the Minister of Marine acknowledged the truth 
of M. Perriuon’s remark, that the blacks would 
tear any man to pieces who should speak of reés 
tablishing slavery. 

No second battle has taken place in the Duchy 
of Schleswig. The urmies are in the same posi- 
tions as last week—one in Holstein, and the other 
in Schleswig. German volunteers are said to be 
pouring in in great numbers, to the aid of the 
Holstein army. 

The Peace Convention assembles at Frankfort 
on the 22d. About three hundred Americans are 
expected to be present. I have seen several 
Western gentlemen who were on their way— 
among them, M. C. Donaldeon, of Ohio. 

Yours, truly, W 
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Nortx British Revisw, No. XXV, for May, 1850 
American edition. ie 1. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co. Washingt » Adam, Pennsylvania av 
enue. 

This is a rich number of this able Review 
The article on the “Life and Times of Calvin, 
is one of especial interest. The present seems to 
be the year of resurrection of the fame of the 
master minds of the transition period of the 
world’s history. D’Aubigne, Carlyle, and Hen 
ry, have all undertaken their several tasks with 
courage, zeal, and the earnestness of devotion to 
the cause of God and Humanity, in restoring to 
the world’s regard the fame of Luther, Cromwell, 
and Calvin. “Truth is the child of Time,” says 
Calvin, in the first letter of his which has reached 
us. “Superficial men,” says the reviewer, “ in- 
capable of detecting the secret of his grandeur 
and his power, have viewed Calvin as a mere lo- 
gician, and spoken of his life as one long syl- 
logism. It were a blessed thing for the nations 
were the logic he used—the power of truth—stu- 
diously learned again; but the formula of his 
life was not a syllogism; it is, “Let God be 
true, and every man a liar.” Next to Phul 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, stands Calvin as 
the bold expositor of the Word of God, whose 
theology “lights us deep into Deity,” of whose 
Commentaries even his antagonist, Arminius 
said, “next to the perusal of the Scriptures, 
which I earnestly inculcate, I exhort my pupils 
to peruse Calvin’s Commentaries, * k : 
for I affirm that he excels beyond comparison in 
the interpretation of Scripture, and that his 
Commentaries ought to be more highly valued 
than all that is handed down to us by the Library 
of the Fathers;” and of whom “the judicious 
Hooker” said, “ For my own part, I think Cal- 
vin incomparably the wisest man the French 
church did enjoy, since the hour it did enjoy 
him.” There has been formed in England “the 
Calvin Translation Society,” by whom many 
his works have already been translated. We 
would caution our readers against Dyer’s Life of 
Calvin, a mere redaction of “The Life and Times 
of John Calvin, the great Reformer, by Paul 
Henry, D. D.; translated from the German by 
Henry Stebbins, D. D., F. R.S,” and which bes 
been reprinted by the Harpers, a volume in its 
tone and tendency adverse to Calvin. “From a 
man,” says the reviewer, referring to this book, 
“who quotes Bishop Tomline as an authority in 
theology, (!) it is not probable that the Genevese 
Reformer can hope to escape castigation ” Dr. 
Henry has published a small volume, being his 
own abridgment of his great work, which, W® 
happen to know, has been translated by the Rev. 
E, Goodrich Smith, of this city, and is now ™ 
MS. We hope, if this notice shall catch the 
eye of our book publishers, they may seek . 
bring out this work which cannot fail to” 
successful. ‘ —_ 

The next notice in this number is a rev--¥ 
Phe Poetry of Science,” by Robert Hunt, ane 
of the mining Records, Museum of Pract of 
Geology ”—a work which has the character 

i tical. And ° 

poetry only so far as truth is — a 

this work we have here a very interesting - 4 

sis, which of itself is worth the price 0 * 

number. 
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which consist not in the inherent property or 


quality of objects, or avy particular configuration 


of parte, proportions, or colors, but entirely in 
the power which certain objects possess of re- 
minding the beholder of pleasing emotions which 
had been previously experienced by him. “ Ob- 
jects are beautiful,” according to Lord Jeffrey, 
merely because they possess the power of recall- 
ing. or reflecting the emotions of which they have 
been the accompaniments.” Article third is a 
review of Samuel Eliott’s “ Liberty of Rome ;” 
an inquiry into the nature and extent of public 
liberty, as it existed among the nations of an- 
tiquity, and more especially among the Roman 
people. The reviewer deems “the war of opin- 
jon,” predicted by Mr. Canning in 1826, to have 
commenced—the great European war—the long- 
threatened conflict between péople and Govern- 
ments—the strife of nationality for the natural 
organization of Humanity, instead of the arbi- 
trary division of kings. This number has a long 
and able article also on the Church of England, 
which seems to be in a transition state from “the 
High and Dry party ” to Catholicty, on the one 
hand, and Low Church, or Evangelism, on the 
other. ; * 


Tue Mernovist Review for July, 1850. New York. 
Lane & Sectt. 


The leader of this number is a review of 
Morell’s Philosophy of Religion. Mr. Morell’s 
Modern Philosophy has caused this work to be 
extensively read. Thereviewer desiresthis book 
should have been entitled Morell’s Philosophy 
versus Religion, and that to adopt the principles 
Jaid dowa by him, we must renounce everything 
that is to us peculiar and essential to Christian- 
ity. The fourth article is a learned exegesis on 
Mat. 28, chap. xix, xx, the baptismal formula, 
which is thus translated : “ Going, therefore, dis- 
ciple all nations, baptizing them to the name of the 
Futher, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to keep all things whatever I have 
enjoined you ;” and article eighth is a review of 
“Noel on Chris'ian Baptism.” Baptiste Noel’s 
recent change of opinion has been a subject of 
much interest in Eogland and in this country. 
His works have created quite a sensation, and his 
books have called forth many reviews and any 
number of pamphlets, and the question is no 
nearer its ead than it was a century since. This 
is an excellent number of a valuable Quarterly. 
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CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, Avaust 20, 1850. 

The morning business of the Senate, being of a 
private or local nature, would not interest the 
general reader. We therefore pass it over, and 
come at once to the order of the day. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to provide for the more effectual ex- 
ecution of the third clause of the second section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The question pending was the amendment 
offered yesterday by Mr. Mason, as a substitute 
for the bill. 

The President. Did not the Senator from Mary- 
land move to amend the amendment ? 

Mr. Pratt. No, sir; I merely stated that I 
should propose an amendment. 1 would inquire, 
however, whether, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia is adopted, it will 
then be in order for ime to offer the amendment | 
propose? 

The President. If it is a separate and distinct 
question, it will be entirely in order. 

Mr. Pratt. Then I prefer that the pending 
amendm«nt should be disposed of first. 

The question was the taken on Mr. Mason’s 
amendment, and it was adopted. 

Mr. Pratt moved an amendment, the principal 
feature of which is as follows: 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That if such 
fugitive be not delivered up to the person or per- 
sons delivering such transcript, or furnishing 
such other proof as aforesaid, within days 
afver the same is delivered or furnished, and affi- 
davit made as aforesaid, then it shall be lawful 
for such claimant or claimants to institute suit 
in the circuit or district court of the United 
States, in which he, she, or they reside, against 
the district attorney of the United States for 
such district, to recover the vatue of such figitive 
from service or labor, and the legal expenses in- 
curred in the attempt to secure such fugitive. 

This proposition was debated at great length, 
by Messrs. Pratt, Winthrop, Yulée, Cass, Day- 
ton, Badger, Butler, Underwood, and Sturgeon, of 
which a report will appear hereafter. 

Mr. Underwood submitted an amendment, 
which he will offer when in order, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, Aveust 21, 1850. 


The following bills, yesterday ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, were to-day sever- 
allly taken up, read a third time, and passed: 

A bill granting the right of way and a dona- 
tion of public lands to the State of Arkansas, to 
aid in the construction and cngpetion of a mili- 
iary road from Memphis to St. Francis ; 

A biilto extend the port of New Orleans; 

And the joint resolution from the House of 
Representatives instructing the Secretary of 
State to furnish to the State of Alabama dupli- 
cates of the books and documents heretofore sup- 
plied by Congress, which were destroyed by the 
recent burning of the Capitol of that State. 

Mr. Downs, from the Committce on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Ma- 
ria Taylor, and asked the consideration of the 
bill at this time. The bill was then considered, 
and was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Mr. Shields submitted the following resolution, 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
inquire into the expediency of setting apart a por- 
tion of the public domain to aid in the support of 
public schools in the District of Columbia, and 
that the said committee report by bill or other- 
Wise. 

Mr. Mangum moved, and the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of the following resolution, 
reported some time since by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations : 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Palmer have leave to 
Withdraw, take out a copyright for, and print on 
his own account, the docaments entitled ‘ A com- 
prehensive view of the principal independent 
maritime countries of the East,’ illustrated by a 
chart, which accompanied the report of the Secre- 
tary of State to the Senate under date of the 23d 
of April last, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreiga Relations ; and that the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized to sub- 
scribe for five thousand copies of the work, togeth- 
er with the chart, under the sbove title, for the 
use of the Senate; provided the same shall be de- 
livered by Mr. Palmer at a price not gxceeding 
two dollars per copy of not less than five hundred 
pages octavo, printed on fine paper, and neatly 
bound in muslin.” 

Mr. Mangum moved, and the number of copies 
to be subscribed was reduced from five thousand 
to three thousand copiés. 

A debate ensued, in which Meésrs. Mangam, 
Hamliv, Foote, Dayton, and Soulé, advocated the 
resolution; and Messrs. Dawson, Rusk, and Da- 
vis of Mississippi, opposed the resolution. 

After various propositions to amend, &c., which’ 
were lost, the question was then taken on the mo- 
tion to strike out “three thousand” and insert 
“one thousand five hundred,” and it was rejected. 

The question recurring on ordering the joint 
resolution to a third reading, it was decided in 
the affirmative—ayes 18, noes 13. 

_Mr. Atchison submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which lies over: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
required to ascertain and report to the Senate 
the amount of money drawn from the contingent 
fund of the Senate for the purchase of books and 
maps by order of the Senate since the 18th of 
December, 1844. 

Mr. Mason moved, and the Senate resumed the 
Consideration of the bill to provide for the more 
effectual execution of the third clause of the sec- 
ond section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

€ question pending was on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Pratt, to be found in the prosesd- 
ings of yesterday. 
‘ Mr. Mason moved to amend the amendment by 
Userting after the word “issues,” the following : 
7 a whether there was or was not collusion on 
‘ ® part of said claimant, either in the escape of 
'e fugitive, or in the progeedings to recover 

m” 

Mr. Pratt accepted the amendment as a modi- 
fication of his own. - 

PR Dickinson said that he had agreed with 
a colleague, who was absent, not to vote upon 

is bill. This would be the reason why he had 
Rot voted, and would a his colleague re. 
turned. vote upon this bi 

Mr. Dayton again addressed the Senate in op- 
Position to the: ent. 

Messrs, Atchigon and Foote followed in sup- 
Portofthe amendment. .  - 


Mr. Pratt replied to Mr. Dayton,and defended 
urged against 


t. 
Messrs, Dayton and Pratt continued the de 
bai 


his amendment from the object: 
i 


te. 

Mr. Mason supported the amendment. He 
said the people of the States of Maryland, Virgin- 
ia, and Kentucky, were deeply and seriously in- 
terested in this subject, and the many and contin- 
ued wrongs suffered by them in consequence of 
the exportation and escape of their property 
required some effectual remedy. They had long 
considered this subject, and unless something 
were done to prevent this ‘go annual loss gus- 
tained by them, they would demand and would 
have some indemnity. He thought the indemnity 
proposed by the Senator from Maryland as not 
only constitutional, but proper and just. No one 
would deny that the losses sustained by the indi- 
vidual citizens of that State, unless put at an end, 
would become insufferable. He argued at length 
in favor of the additional remedy proposed by the 
amendment. 

Mr. Berrien followed in opposition to the 
amendment. He did not think the case of a loss 
of the slave, because of violence or otherwise, 
could justly make the United States responsible to 
the owner for indemnity. The obligation on the 
part of the United States was discharged by its 
enacting the right of the master to recover his 
slave, and providing the authority by which he 
is to effect the restoration of his slave. 

Mr. Pratt replied, and then, on motion, 

The Senate adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Aueust 22, 1850. 

After the morning business, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the Fugitive Slave bill. 

The question pending was the amendment 
offered by Mr. Pratt. 

Mr. Pratt moved, and his own amendment was 
amended by adding an additional section, provi- 
ding that if the slave should at any time be recdv- 
ered, after the master shall have been indemni- 
fied for his loss, then the sum paid by the: mas- 
ter shall be repaid to the United States. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Pratt as amended, and it wag re- 
jected—yeas, 10, nays 27 as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Downs, 
Foote, Mangum, Mason Morton, Pearce, Pratt, 
and Rusk—10. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Chase, Clarse, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dayton, Green, Hamlin, Jones, King, 
Phelps, Smith, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, 
Upham, Wales, Whitcomb, Winthrop, and Yu- 
lee—27. 

The question recurring on the bill, as hereto- 
fore amended, by adopting the substitute pro- 
posed by Mr. Mason, 

Mr. Underwood submitted a substitute for 
the bill. 

The substitute contains eight sections, which 
provide for the recovery of fugitives, and hold 
the person claiming responsible, in case of his 
setting up a fraudulent title. 

Mr. Underwood supported his substitute, and 
Mr. Mason opposed it. The debate was contin- 
ued by Messrs. Davis of Mississippi, Foote, and 
Turney, upon the principle~involved in Mr. 
Pratt’s amendment. 

Frinvay, Aveust 23, 1850. 

We have only room for the action of the Sen- 
ate upon the Fugitive Slave bill, which wasin fect 
the only important business transacted. We 
have not had time to examine the bill carefully, 
but it establishes stringent regulations for the 
recovery of fugitives. 

The question was stated to be on the engross- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. Baldwin called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. And the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Mesers. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Daw- 
son, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Wales, and Yulee—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, 
Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, 
and Winthrop—12. 

Saturpay, Aveust 24, 1850. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Monpay, Aveust 26, 1850. 


The Fugitive Slave bill, which was ordered to 
be engrossed on Friday, was finally passed. The 
remainder of the day was taken up in a discus- 
sion upon a resolution to subscribe for a book en- 
titled Palmer’s Commerce of the East. The reso- 
lution was indefinitely postponed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvuespay, Aucust 20, 1850. 

Mr. Grinnell said that as there was a vacancy 
in the Committee on Commerce, caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Conrad of Louisiana, he would 
move that the Speaker be authorized to fill the 
vacancy ; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Thurston, by unanimous consent, presented 
the memorial of the Legislative Assembly of Or- 
egon Territory, praying for a donation of land to 
settlers, &c.; which he moved be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi remarked that a 
day or two since it was decided by the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union that a 
Territorial Delegate could not make a motion. 
This decision has been made against his opinion, 
and, in order that Delegates might understand 
their rights, he raised the question of order, 
whether Delegates could make a motion. 

Mr. Ashmun did not understand the facts to be 
as stated by the gentleman from Mississippi. The 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union decided that on matters of general policy a 
Delegate had no rigbt to make a motion. 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi said that the law 
allowed a Delegate to participate in debate, but 
not to vote. His opinion was that the word 
“debate” was of universal construction, and in- 
cluded every right of a member except the single 
one of voting. He insisted upon it that if-a Del- 
egate could make a motion to refer a memorial, he 
could make a motion on any other subject, and 
especi«lly on a bill which referred to the interests 
of the Territory which he represented. 

Mr. Stanly rose to a question of order. He 
submitted whether this discussion was in order? 

The Speaker replied that the debate was not 
in order, and if objected to, it could not pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Stanly objected, and called for the regular 
order of business. 

Mr. Albertson moved to refer the memorial to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

The Speaker stated that the question of refer- 
ence gould not be considered now, and proceeded 
to decide the point of order made ‘by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. If this was an original 
question, (said he.) presented for the first time, 
and there was no rule of the House controlling it, 
the Chair would be inclined strictly to coincide 
in the opinion of the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union in the con- 
struction of the law of 1817. But the practice of 
the House had been different for a great length of 
time—as far as the Chair knew, from the organi- 
zation of Territorial Governments to the present 
time—and, in addition, the rules of the House ex- 
pressly provided for motions to be made by Dele- 
gates. By the 26th rule, it was provided that all 
the S.ates and Territories shall be called for res- 
olutions and petitions on each alternate Monday 
during the session of Congress. It was made the 
duty of the Chair to call each State and Territory 
on each alternate Monday for resolutions. For 
what purpose was the Territory called, unless the 
Delegate could rise and present aresolution? He 
could not ask any other member of the House to 
offer it, because no other member could offer it 
except when his own State was called. Unless, 
therefore, the delegate was authorized to present 
resolutions when his Territory was called, there 
was no use in galling it. The Chair was of opin- 
ion that a Delegate could offer a resolutjon j and it 
could not discriminate between @ motion in rela- 
ting to his own Territory and 2 motion relating 
to any other business before the House. The rule 
did not limit debate to questions arising in rela- 
tion to his own Territory. The rule was general. 
For these reasons, the Chair overruled the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The subject was debated 
Duer, when . . . 4 
Mr. Boyd moved the previous question, which 
was seconded. 

The question was then put, “Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Com. 
mittee?” and it was decided in the affirmative 
by the following vote: Yeas 116, nays 62. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained, and 
it was decided that a Delegate hada right to make 
@ motion. $ 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Thurs- 
ton, to refer the memorial to the Committee on 
Territori 

Mr. Albertson moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. . 

The question was first taken on the motion of 
Mr. Thufston, and it was agreed to. ” 

On motion of Mr. Gott, the House then ‘went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Burt of South Carolina in the chair.) 
resumed the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expen- 
ses of Government for the year ending 30th of 
June, 1851. : 

The Committee was en i for some length of 
time in examining the items of the bill, of no gen- 


by Messrs. Burt and 





Wenpnespay, Aveust 21, 1850. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Burt 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for civil and di- 
plomatic expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1851. 

Debate took place on the item appropriating 
five thousand dollars for the purchase of Green- 
wood’s island, near Pascagoula, Mississippi, late- 
ly made by the Surgeon General, under the or- 
der of General Twiggs, for the location of a mili- 
tary hospital ; and various ineffectual efforts were 
made to amend it. 

The Committee, after disposing of preceding 
clauses, proceeded to consider those relating to in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, 

Mr. McClernand submitted an amendment, ap- 
ss $1,500 for the salary of an assistant 

man and secretary to the Legation to Tur- 
key. He said that he understood that Mr. Brown 
was on his way home, but if he should remain 
with our minister resident, the money was absolute- 
ly necessary. 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Bayly said that he was instructed by the 
Committee of Waysand Means to offer an amend- 
ment, viz: For outfit for chargés des affaires to 
Portugal, New Grenada, Guatemala, and Ecua- 
dor, $18.000. He would make an explanation at 
once. The Secretary of State informed the Com- 
mittee that there will be a change of chargés des 
affaires in these four instances, and that others will 
be sent out in their places. [f so, this outfit will 
be necessary. tie might be asked, what necessity 
is there for this? liedid not know; and, further 
than that, he did not think thatit was his duty to 
‘inquire. The foreign affairs of the country are in 
charge of the Executive and the Senate ; and, ex- 
cept io a very strong case, he could not see where 
the House could interfere. But in the ordinary 
manner of changivg ministers, unless there be 
reason to believe that there is some impropriety, 
the House, he thought, ought to vote what the 
branch of the Government in charge of our for- 
eign affairs conceives to be necessary. 

Mr. McClernand (chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs) said that the Committee and 
the country were aware that reports were in cir- 
culation that Mr. Clay, our chargé to Portugal, 
was instructed to enforce the demand for indem- 
nity on that Government, and on the failure of 
that Government to comply, he was instructed to 
withdraw and come home. If this be true, since 
these instructions were given, and since the de- 
mand was made, an arrangement has been entered 
iato between the Portuguese Minister and the 
American Secretary of State, by which ninety-one 
thousand dollars will be paid by Portugal, and the 
balance of the claims, including that for the pri- 
vateer General Armstrong, will be referred for 
arbitration to the King of Sweeden. He under- 
stood that the whole matter is in the train of set- 
tlement ; whether it would be consummated here or 
in Lisbon, he could not say. In view of this, the 
Secretary of State wanted an outfit fora new min- 
ister. 

Mr. Carter said that the amendment contem- 
plated that the Administration sha‘! make new se- 
lections. [ft was a large outfit and infit. The Ad- 
ministration wanted the money for the purpose of 
feeding and fattening a set of political paupers, and 
it was under the necessity of calling on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to get up a political 
fund, by which it could swap off patronage at 
pleasure. 

Mr. McClernand remarked, that with regard 
to the missions at Ecuador and other places, he 
had been informed, on such authority as met with 
his confidence, that the gentlemen occupying those 
stations intended to return home by act of 
their own volition. 

After some further remarks of Messrs. Carter 
and Stanton, 

Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania said he should 
like to know on what authority the gentleman 
stated that the late Administration blustered in 
this matter. Whatauthority had the gentleman 
for stating that a part of the Mediterranean 
squadron was sent to Lisbon to intimidate the 
Portuguese Government ? 

Mr. Stanton. Information of an authentic char- 
acter; and that the Portuguese Government, in 
yielding to the claims, said that they did so, not 
because the claims were right, but because they 
yielded to force. 

Mr. Stevens. Where did it come from? Is it 
in any document furnished by the Administration, 
or is it.newspaper authority, so powerful in these 
times? If it emanated from editors or letter-wri- 
ters, it was false from beginning to end. » 

Mr. Stanton. Is the gentleman authorized to 
contradict ? 

Mr. Stevens. W hena gentleman rises to make 
acharge, he ought at least be prepared to prove 
it; and unless he does prove it, it isa fabrica- 
tion, And until the authority was produced, he 
so pronounced it. It came from that prolific race 
of liars—— : ~ 

Mr. Stanton. From the very highest author- 
ity. 

our. Stevens. With some, the letter-writers 
are held to be high authority ; some hold the 
Union as high authority; others hold the Republic 
as high authority. What the gentleman holds as 
high authority Ido not know. I presume some vil- 
lage newspaper of his own district. I should like to 
know on what authority it was stated that the late 
Administra ion so far violated the Constitution of 
the country as to make war on a foreign power. 
I do not believe that General Taylor’s adminis- 
tration authorized intimidation to be resorted to, 
and,if Portugal did not submit, to bring a naval 
force against her. Until high authority be pro- 
duced, such as no gentleman can question, | nev- 
er can consent to believe it. I know nothing of 
the matter personally. 1 have no official infor- 
mation. I donot go about the Departments to 
seek information or court the confidence of the 
Administration; but | have such confidence in 
General Taylor and his Cabinet, that 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that I disbelieve it. Unless 
some gentleman says that he has seen an authen- 
tic document, I ought not’to believe it. 

Mr. McClernand was aware that statements had 
circulated to the effect that the claims were to be 
enforced by a cannonade, if necessary. He un- 
dertook to say this was not trae. On the contra- 
ry, a vessel was merely ordered into the Tagus 
to receive Mr. Clay, our chargé.if his demands 
were not complied with by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Stevens had no doubt that the gentleman 
had made a correct statement. Was it to be sup- 
posed that our minister at a foreign court did 
not know our Constitution better than to order a 
bombardment of towns and r-prisals to be made? 
The report emanated from the mere ignorance of 
letter-writers and editors. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Stanton to 
the amendment of Mr. Bayly was then rejected. 

Mr. McClernand proposed to add: For salary 
and outfit for a chargé d’affaires at Nicaragua, 
$9,000. 

He said that authentic information had been 
received that the present agent was about to re- 
turn home: and he referred to the importance of 
having a chargé in Nicaragua; in part, that a 
short time since the United States and Great 
Britain entered into a treaty in relation to the 
ship canal, to be conducted on peincipien agreed 
upon by these parties. The design of this work 
was to increase the facilitjes for commercial inter- 
course between the Pacific and the eastern portion 
of our country ; therefore, it was important that 
we should have a chargé in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Jones raised the question, whether this 
amendmont was not to create a new chargé 
d’affaires. 

The Chairman pronounced it to be in order. 

Mr. McLane said that we should wait until the 
public service reguired this appropriation. 

The amendment of Mr. McClernand was agreed 
to; and that of Mr. Bayly, as thus amended, was 
adopted. 

Mr. Brown of Mississippi, by instruction from 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, 
offered two amendments, which were severally 
agreed to, namely : : 

For grading, gravelling, repairing side-walks, 
building culverts, and otherwise improving New 
Jersey avenue, north of the Capitol, $3,000. 

For like improvements on New Jersey avenue, 
south of the Capitol, $2,000. 

These sums are to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Pablic Buildings 
and Grounds. 


Tuourspay, Aucust 22, 1850. 
The House was engaged upon the Civil and 
Diplomatic bill, and made some progress. The 
items discussed were unimportant, and we there- 
fore pass them over. 


Frivay, Avaust 23, 1850. 
The House continued its examination, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, of the items of the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 
_ Sarurpay, Avaust 24, 1850. 

The House proceeded with the Civil and Diplo- 
matic bill. . 

a of importance transpired during the 

y: 


Monpay, Aueust 26, 1850. 


The House proceeded with the Civil and Di- 
plomatic Appropriation bill; but, contrary to 
general expectation, came to no vote upon it. 


Snoes.—The town of Haverhill, in Massachu- 
setts, makes annually 1,200 000 pairs ofshoes, wort 

$700,090. The amount .paid for labor in manu- 
facturing them is $250 000. A snug little income 
to the laboring population of a small town, be- 
sides the profits to the neighboring farmers in 
the of the hides of their oxen, calves, and 





eral interest, after which it reported progress, 
and the House Sajeuried. 


sheep, and 


IMPORTANT FROM NEW MEXICO. 


Sr Louis, August 20, 1850. 

The Republican has received intelligence from 
Santa Fe to the 16th ult. The elections under 
the State Constitution of New Mexico, took place 
on the 20th of June, and resulted in the choice 
of Dr. Henry Connelly for Governor, and Eman- 
uel Alvarez for Lieutenant Governor. William 
S. Messerdy was elected Representative to Con- 
gress by 500 majority over Hugh N.Smith. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature were also elected, and 
this body convened at the time appointed by the 
State Constitution, when some curious scenes 
were enacted. 

The parties are divided—one advocating Ter- 
ritorial and the other State Government. A 
member of the Senate presented his credentials 
and was admitted; but it being afterwards found 
that he would not vote with the majority, he was 
excluded from taking his seat, and his opponent 
admitted. Hereupon a number of the Senators 
and Representatives withdrew, leaving the House 
without a quorum. _ The remaining members 
took upon themselves the responsibility of filling 
the vacant seats with men enough to form a quo- 
rum, and proceeded with the business. Major R. 
H. Whiteman and Major F. A. Cunningham, 
both late paymasters in the United States army, 
were elected United States Senators. 

The Indians were continuing their depreda- 
tions ‘throughout all parts of New Mexico. _ 

An express, which left Sinta Fe several days 
after this party, brought cealed despatches, and 
orders for 2,000 stand of ar:ns. 

The wife of Captain Evstin, of United States 
army, died at Santa Fe on the 20th of July. 

The crops in New Mexico were very fine and 
promising. ‘, 

Major Whiteman is expected to arrive here 
(St. Louis) in a few days, on his way to Wash- 
ington. 

While we rejoice at the organization of a State 
Government in New Mexico, and the election of 
Senators and a Representative to Congress, we 
must express the earnest hope thgt the account 
conveyed in the above telegraphic despatch rela- 
tive to the illegal and disorderly proceedings in 
the Legislature, is untrue. It is incredible, that 
a people, who have exhibited in all else the am- 
plest evidence of their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, would disgrace themselves by proceedings 
unworthy of an Indian Council. It is not im- 
probable that some enemy to the independence of 
New Mexico may have intentionally perverted 
the facts That some difficulty may have occurred 
in the organization of the Legislature is highly 
probable; but that the majority should first vote 
in a member, and then deliberately vote him out, 
because he thought proper to side with the mi- 
nority, is not to be believed. 


The following is the latest news from that 
mighty power, Texas, and goes the rounds of the 
Press as “ Important.” 

New Orveans, August 22, 1860. 

Galveston dates of the 18th of June have been 
received. The Legislature met on the 12th. The 
Governor’s message was received. It proceeds to 
speak of the unwarrantable assumption of power of 
the Federal Executive, by direct interference with 
the municipal affairs of the sovereign State. It 
pronounces discussion useless. No reliance must 
be placed on the delusive hope of justice to 
Texas; but we must assert and maintain our 
rights at all hazards and to the last extremity. 

The only course left is the immediate adoption 
of necessary measures for the occupation of Santa 
Fe, with ample force to repel the arrogant and 
rebellious spirit existing. Should such measures 
produce a conflict with the present authorities, 
unlawfully established, and shake the Confederacy 
to its centre, Texas will stand exonerated before 
the world. Authority is asked to raise supplies 
for two mounted regiments for the occupation of 
Santa Fe; also for a military force sufficient to 
enable civil authorities to execute the laws. It 
says, however willing Texas may be to dispose of 
a portion of her northwestern territory, no re- 
spectable party could accept the propositions em- 
braced in the Compromise bill; but if a proposi- 
tion had been offered to purchase that part north 
of 34° latitude, with proper guaranty and observ- 
ance of the rules of annexation, it would have 
been satisfactory. 

The news of the engrossment of Mr. Pearce’s 
Senate bill with the President’s message respecting 
Governor Bell’s letter, was received at Galveston 
on the 17th, and produced great dissatisfaction. 
The papers say the message will arouse feelings 
of indignation throughout the State, not easily 
allayed. 


SENATOR COGPES. 

Mr. Davis of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
adds the following postscript to a business letter 
addressed to us. Wemay have more to say of 
Senator Cooper.—Ed. Era. 


N.B. Cooper, Senator from our State, has 
disappointed the people of this section of the 
country very much by his pro-slavery course. 
When he and Thad Stevens were electioneering 
through this section of the State, they addressed 
a Whig meeting at Kennett Square. Cooper 
said he would rather see the Union dashed into 
a thousand fragments than see slavery extended 
one inch farther. I think it would not be amiss 
to remind him of this pledge through the Eva. 
There is no mistake about this, as I can prove it 
by the President of the meeting. Stevens made 
an eloquent address, and has acted up fally to all 
he promised ; there is no Doughfaee about him. 
I wish I could say as much of Cooper. 1 am par- 
ticularly anxious that Cooper should know we 
have not forgotten his speech. He and Stevens 
were brought into our neighborhood to cut down 
the Free Soil vote, and they succeeded in so do- 
ing to a considerable amount. 


ee 


ALARMING SLAVE INSUURRECTION. 
Wasuineton, August 22, 1850. 

An insurrection, in which four hundred slaves 
were to be engaged, was discovered in Lowndes 
county, Alabama, last week. The rendegvous of 
the negroes was fired upon by the whites, killing. 
one slave, and wounding twenty others. The 
slaves then fied. It is said the slaves were incited 
to the insurrection by an Abolitionist, for whose 
apprehension a reward of $6,000 has been offered. 
Large parties were in pursuit of him. He is 
supposed to have fled towards Charleston. 

A general massacre is supposed to have been 
intended.— N. ¥. Tribune. 


Tue Stave Insurrection in Lowndes county, 
Alabama, which we intimated would probably 
prove exaggerated, turns out to be apocryphal. 
The report first appeared in the Columbus (Ga) 
Times, more than a hundred miles from the scene 
of war. The Montgomery (Ala) Advertiser and 
Gazette, published in the county adjoining to 
Lowndes, and within twenty-five or thirty miles 
from the seat of justice, says that i# has heard 
nothing of any such insureection, and expresses 
the confident belief, in which most persons will 
unite with it, that the Times has been hoaxed. 


EXCITEMENT IN HARRISBURG. 


Fuartive Sraves—THreaTENeD Ryot, &¢—-A 
despatch from Harrisburg, Pa, to the Phila- 
Gelphia Bulletin, dated on Saturday qagrning, gives 
the following account of the subsequent proceed- 
ings at that place, in connection with the arrest 
of three fugitive slaves, mentioned in the Sun on 
Saturday : 

Our town has been the scene of great oxcite- 
ment yesterday and to-day, on account of the ar- 
rest and examination of three black fugitives from 
Virginia. 

¥esterday, the court was engaged all day in the 
examination of the negroes on a Writ of habeas 
corpus. They were charged with horse-stealing, 
but were in reality fugitive slaves. No decision 
was made yesterday, but this morning Judge Pear- 
son decided that the stealing of a horse by a slave 
forthe purpose of escaping was not & criminal 
offence under the law of reclaiming fugitives; 
and consequently he discharged them. 

The slaves were at once ushered out of the 
prison door, but had no sooner reached the street 
than they were seized by their masters, and a 
battle ensued between them. After a severe 
struggle, two of the slaves were handcuffed, but 
ane of them made his escape. 

The court has just issued a warrant against the 
owners and all engaged in the affair, for assault 
and battery with intention to excite a riot. The 
slaves and their owners are now in jail. 

The court has also ordered the sheriff to employ 
@ posse for the purpose of digpersing: at.all 
— the mob now assembled in front of the 
prison. 

Later—Ruiorers Arrestep—Mutitary Cat- 
LED Our—A second dispatch, dated 1 P. M., on 
Saturday, says: 

Ten free negroes have been arrested for trying 
to incite a riot. The slaves, two in number, are 
in prison. 

The owners of the slaves ond. other persons en- 
gaged in securing them, after the.r discharge by 
the court, are now before the court on a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Thé two slaves are held in jail. 
The crowd before the prison has been dis; 
by the mili called out under General Sailer 





the, profits of tanners and leather- 
ng them for use. 


CONGRESS OF TUESDAY, 


We have barely room to notice the fact that 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill pass- 
ed the House on Tuesday by a large majority. 
About sixty votes were given against the bill by 
members from both sections of the Union. 

The Senate went into Executive session at an 
early hour. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
Haxirax, August 20,1850. 
The Royal mail steamer Europa, with dates 
from Liverpool to the 10th, London to the 9th, 
and Paris to the 8th instant, arrived here at half 
past 10 o’clock last night. 
The American steamship Atlantic arrived at 
Liverpool at midnight on Tuesday, the 6th inst., 
making time from dock to dock, as stated, at ten 
days eight hours and twenty minutes, thus beat- 
ing all previous trips across the Atlantic by sev- 
eral hours. 
The Cunard steamer Hibernia arrived out on 
the 4th. 
The prospects of an abundant harvest are gen- 
erally good, except for potatoes. The rot was re- 
ported to be spreading rapidly, especially in the 

South of Ireland. 
ENGLAND, 
The question relative to Rothschild taking his 
seat in the House of Commons has been postpo- 
ned to the next session, when a new bill will be 
introduced upon the subject. 
The Irish Franchise bill, as mutilated by Lords, 
has been rejected by Commons, who have sub- 
stituted a twelve pound qualification, which adds 
170,000 votes to the Irish constituencies. 
The new Cabinet at Washington is regarded 
by the English leading press with much favor. 
The announcement of the end of the repeal 
movement in Ireland was premature. 
The Gorham controversy has been brought to a 
close, the Rev. gentleman having his point in 

every respect. 
The crops promise well. 
The man who threatened the life of Sir John 
Russell has been committed for trial. 
Movements oF THE NicutincsLte.—Jenny 
Lind was expected in London on the 10th instant, 
and would be the guest of Hon. Ab»ott Lawrence. 
She would go to Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
to take leave of Queen Victoria. Every place 
was taken for both nights of her concerts, to be 
given in Liverpool, on the 17th and 19th instant, 
including 500 additional seats placed round the 
hall, by the Phil-Harmonic Society. Enormous 
premiums were offered for tickets. It was strong- 
ly expected that she would, through extraordi- 
nary inducements, consent to give a concert in 
Manchester, on the evening of the 20th, although 
she was to embark for the United States on the 
2ist. Miss Andrews, a pupil of Sir George 
Smart, who is spoken of as possessing high vocal 
abilities, had been selected by Jenny Lind, to ac- 


company her professionally to America. —WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


MARRIAGE. 


Nature and nature’s God smile propitiously 
upon the union that is sweetened by love and 
sanctified by the law. The sphere of our affec- 
tions is enlarged, and our pleasures take wider 
range. We become more important and respected 
among men, and existence itself isdoubly enjoyed 
with our softer self. Misfortune loses half its 
anguish beneath the soothing influence of her 
smiles, and triumph becomes more triumphant 
when shared with her. Without her what is man? 
A roving and restless being, driven at pleasure by 
romanic speculation, and cheated into misery by 
futile hopes, the mad victim of untamed passion, 
and the disappointed pursuer of fruitless joys. 
But with her he awakens to a new life. He fol- 
lows a path wider and nobler than the narrow 
road to self-aggrandizement —that is scattered 
with more fragrant flowers and illuminated by 
a clearer light. 

“ What is a waxed end?” asked a young’un of 
another who had not graduated at Lynn. 

“ What’s isa waxed end?” 

“ A waxed end,” was the reply, “is the end that 
receives the whacks.”— Pathfinder. 

That comes of being driven to extremities for a 
joke!—Richmond Whig. 

Not so much the extremities, it strikes us, as in 
medias res.— Montgomery (Alabama) Journal. 


Room ror THE Omnisvs.— When the message 
came from the Senate to the House, announcing 
the passage of the poor remains of the once pre- 
tending and formidable Compromise, Long John 
Wentworth arose, and elevating himself to his 
full length, cried out, “ Make way, gentlemen, 
for the Omnibus.” A shout of laughter followed 
this sally. 


{ 
Barren County, Ky., April 18, 1850. 

Dr. Barer: I know of no man in this region 
for disunion, if the Wilmot Proviso is pAssed. 
Judging from the packages to our office, the 
Southern mail has groaned under the pressure of 
Mr. Webster’s sperch. Many a poor ignoramus 
will learn for the first time that it would be an 
insult to the South to exclude slavery from our 
Territories. 
Perhaps, thousands in the South were looking 
to that great man to turn the scale in favor of 
freedom there, to afford them a retreat from the 
blighting effects of slavery, without being com- 
pelled to go to the cold North. But we don’t 
like to be insulted. So we must bristle up for 
the fight, or prepare our necks for the halter if 
the Proviso pass. For myself, 1 «m willing to 
risk it. I think Vr. Webster has hid too high. 
Mr. Clay gives our Kentucky petitioners cold 
comfort. Southern politicians have much trouble 
to keep down Southern anti-slavery sentiment. 
Some ten or twelve years ago, a petition, respect- 
ably signed, was sent from this region to Judge 
Underwood to present to Congress. The peti- 
tion was for Congress to take into consideration 
the subject of emancipation in the District of 
Columbia. The Judge wrote hack to some of 
the petitioners that there was so much excite- 
ment on that subject. &c., he thought it impru- 
dent to present it. One of the petitioners (one of 
the most eminent lawyers in the county) told me 
that he wrote back to the Judge that he thought 
it his duty to present it, but he could use his dis- 
cretion. So ended the matter. 
Yours, &c., N. 
New Hampsuire, Avaust, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: We do not thank the editor of the Union 
for requesting our Legislature to express an 
opinion in favor of the compromise bill, for they 
will not do it, and furthermore, it will have a 
tendency to encourage the editor of the New 
Hampshire Patriot tg advocate’slavery so strongly 
that South Carolina (to which | am told he soon 
jntends to go) will be ashamed of him. 

A Democrat. 


ANTI-SLAVERY VIEWS IN SLAVE STATES. 


Near Evrauta, Barzour Co., ALABAMA, 
July 17, 1850. 

Dear Sir: I have received the National Era 
of the 4th instant, and after carefully examining 
its contents, like it well, and therefore enclose to 
you two doilars, agreeable to its terms of sub- 
scription for one year. Having been born and 
raised (being now in the 62d year of my age) 
ainidst slavery, I certainly have had a fair oppor- 
tunity to judge of the effect of the aystem on so- 
ciety in this country. There is no doubt but it 
has a tendency to vitiate and demoralize those who 
own them, and to degrade those who donot. I 
am well pleased with the Hon. Charles Darkee’s 
speech on the California question; and what he 
said respecting slavery was well said. But he did 
not attempt to portray the evils this unjast insti- 
tution produces on and among the free white 
population of the slaveholding States, nor do I 
suppose he could do it for the want of informa- 
tion. kf someof the Southern members in Con- 
gress were disposed to doit, they could tell all 
about it; but if they were todo it, they would im- 
mediately be denounced as traitors to their coun- 
try by a large majority of the slaveholders—nat 
all. { thank God that I have yet reason to hope 
that there are some owners of slaves whose sensi- 
bilities are nat so blunted and benumbed by what 
we are told are our highest interests, as to admire 
the institution of slavery ; nevertheless we submit 
to the laws and customs of the land we live in, not 
knowing how to rid ourselves of the evil. But 
the introduction of slavery into the newly ac- 
quired Territories is quite another question. It 
seems to me that the people who inhabit these 
Territories are altogether right in endeavoring 
ta exclude the evil, and that every Christian, 
yea, every good man, yes, every one who believes 
in equality and justice, ought to sanction and 
encourage these praiseworthy efforts. 


From the Nashville True Whig. 


UNION AND DISUNION. 


rer. 
Qne of the editors of the Pirtsburgh Express 
writes from Washington: “For the first time, al- 
most, since the adoption of the Constitution, there 
are Disunionists in Congress; open, undisguised, 
earnest advocates for the separation of the Amer- 


debate as of private conversation. It is 
spoken of in private circles, is the subject of so- 
cial and political correspondence, and in the 


open 





and the town is resuming, in a measure, its wonted 
quiet und order.— Baltimore Clipper. 


ican States. This is not so much the subject of). 





anticipated, and desired. I could not have be- 
lieved this melancholy truth, if I had not seen and 
heard it, and in a manner, too, which makes it 
isguise the fact, and cowardly to con- 

ceal it. If such be the fact, it is well to know it, 
and the part of wisdom seasonably to prepare to 
meet it.” : 
It is too obviously true, that there are «“ Dis- 
unionists, in” and out of “Con ” and it is 
time the People should begin to realize the fact ; 
men who, if we may judge from their acts, desire 
disunion, per se, and are laboring with all the 
subtlety of the serpent to bring about that fell 
calamity. The People need hut thoroughly un- 
derstand that such an issue is gravely entertained 
in the public councils, to put the seal of eternal 
reprobation upon the unfledged plotters of treason. 


From the New Orleans Crescent. 
SOUTHERN SENTIMENT — THE COMPROMISE 
BILL. 


‘The Compromise has been defeated, and the la- 
bor of months, and the sacrifices of individual 
opinion by the great minds of the different sec- 
tions of our common country, have been fo:lowed 
by no auspicious omens. As yet the intelligence 
only has reached us of the fate of the bill. Whose 
votes have thus prevented the restoration of 
peace are as yet unknown, On them, whoever 
they are, falls a stupendous responsibility. But 
let us not be discouraged—on the contrary, the 
friends of the Union must imitate the example 
set them by Webster and Clay, never to despair 
of the Republic! California will be admitted 
into the Union—every day is adding to her pop- 
ulation, and removing the objection that her pop- 
ulation was not sufficient to justify her admission 
into the Union as a State. The boundary of 
Texas will be amicably adjusted. The people of 
Texas can have no desire to retain a population 
unwilling to remain united with them. This is 
against the Democratic principle, and the people 
residing in the extreme Northern portion will be 
slaves. They will be forced to live under a Gov- 
ernment not of their choice. All this must occur 
to the people of Texas, and they will readily ac- 
quiesce in an honorable and advantageous cession. 

The Territorial Government will be formed, or 
if not, the inhabitants must remain as they are 
for a few months, until their rapidly increasing 
population will enable them to form State Govern- 
ments. Their condition is certainly better than 
it was under the Mexican rule, when they were 
subject to forced loans and every species of mili- 
tary misrule. 

The defeat of the Compromise, we repeat, 
though disastrous, is not altogether fatal. The 
words “ Traitors and Slaves” are not particalarly 
to our taste,and we are not inclined to attach 
either to any portion of ourcountrymen. A ven- 
eration, asuperstitious devotion even, to the Union, 
does not make men slaves, nor does the expression 
of a right of secession of one sovereign State, 
make a man a Traitor. “Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” 

Without attempting to defend the doctrine of 
State rights, in which we do not believe, it must 
be admitted that a large portion of the Southern 
people believe inthe Resolutions of 98. And as 
treason is a crime committed only by small mi- 
norities, it may be a difficult matter to determine, 
on which side of the line the treason rests. As 
amere question of abstract logic, to be argued 
out on the idea that the will of the people is the 
basis of Government, and that the United States 
is only a Confederacy of sovereign States, the 
State Rights theory is the inevitable conciusion. 
Treated as all questions of Government must 
be, with a regard to results on the great mass, 
the State Rights theory must be repudiated. Such 
at least is the conclusion of our reasoning. At 
this time, the refusal of Congress to make appro- 
priations, paralyzes the General Government. 
The soldiers and sailors, as well as the employees 
in the civil departments, are turned away with- 
out their money, while the Treasury itself is full 
to overflowing. A factious few, composed of the 
ultras of both sections, who unite only to ruin, 
have retarded the action of Congress, and pre- 
vented the passage of those laws necessary to 
maintain the national character. Thistriumph of 
ultraism, however, is only the precursor of its de- 
feat. When the people learn, as they will, the 
cause of the present condition of affairs, «they 
will themselves apply the corrective. 





Oc We take pleasure in referring those who are going to 
Boston to Mr. Simmons’s great Clothing Establishment, 
OAK HALL, He hasa splendid stock of goods; a better 
selection cannot be found in this or any other city. His 
enterprise has won for him a fame as a clothing dealer, 
which quick sales and small profits alone can give. Goand 
sed one of the greatest wonders in the City of Notions, and 
make your purchases. 





Ire FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 








ST. LAWRENCE EXCHANGE, 
OTSDAM, New York. SILAS HICOCK, Proprietor 
Aug. 29—tf 





LITTELL’S I1VING AGE, 


NTENTS OF No. 329.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. “ 

1. Montaigne and Emerson.—New York Recorder. 

2. Fletcher and Milton —Ladies’ Companion. 

3. Condorcet.—Quarterly Review. 

4. Maurice Tiernay, Ch. VI—VIiI.—Dublin University 
Magazine. 

5. The Euharmonic Organ.—Samuel A. Eliot. 


FOETRY. 
Christmas Day in the Bush. Words for Music. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 


About a Parret. Danger of Steamships. Depths of Eu- 
rovean Seas. Rescue at Niagara. A Suttee. lron Vessels 
of War. fxhibition of 1851. Death of Vr. James Smith. 


Peace Congress. Lamartine. Horse Balloon. Hume on 
America. 


WasHineoton , December 27 ,1845. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature anc 
science. which abound in Europe and in this country, thit 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. [t contains in 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by irs immen:e extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind it 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly at six dollare a year, by ; 
E. LITTEL! & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
ox For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner 0: 


Four-and-a-halfstreet and Penns} lvania avenue, Washing 
ton. 





CALIFORNIA PASSENGER AGENCY, 
179 Broadway, New York, 


Is the Agency through which persons at a distance procure 
impartial information and the selection of berths ano 
passage tickets, that secure a direct through conveyauce on 
the most favorab'e terms. Information circulars gratis 
Everybody is invited to send for one Life insurance don 
onthe mutual system. Address, postage paid, 
ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 
For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddens St vens, Pa 
James Meacham, Vt. S. P Chase, Ohio. 
John P. Hale, N. H. Nath’! Albertson, Ia. 
Horace Mann, Mass. Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wm. H. Seward, N. Y Chs. Darkee, Wis. 
Hon. Thomas Corwin, Secretary U. S. Treasury. 
Aug. 29—tf 





THE AMERICAN REFORM MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, 
Of Louisville, Kentucky. 

THe General Assembly of the State of Kentucky passe? 

an act chartering this College with ample powers. auc 
the board of trustees have organized and appointed the fol 
lowing Faculty : 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery, J. H. 
JORDAN, M D. Ticket, $15. 
Professor of Chemistry, rharmacy, and Texicology, to b: 
filled Tickets, $15. 
Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Medical 
Botany, C.J CHILDS M D. Tickets, $15. 
Professor of General, Special, and Pathological Auatomy. 
Physiology, and Operative Surgery, J. GILMAN, M. D 
Ticket, $15. 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine 
Physival Diognosis, and Pathology, J. BEEMAN, M. D 
- Tickets, $15 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, A.H. BALORIDGE,M D_ Ticket. $15. 
Professor of Legal Medicine and Natural,History, W. W 
WALTERS,M D. Ticket $15. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Pro-sestor, to be appointed. 
Ticket, $5. 
Matric lation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. 
The Lectures will commence the first Monday in Novem- 
ber next, and con’*inue twenty weeke. It will be observed 
that the extraordinary length of the term brings the fe 
considerably lower than that of most other medical schools 
Those wishing farther information will adc ress (postpaid) 
. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D, Dean of the Faculty, at Lou 
sviile, Kentucky: or Prof. J. 'H. JORDAN, Dayton, Ohio; 
or Prof. C J. CHILDS, Madison, Indiana. 

Aug. 29—6t 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Lando 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. - 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasuineton, D.C. 


T= NATIONAL ERA isan Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hoid— 


That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Institd® ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch, 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Canse of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtne in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies ) 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, anda reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: ’ 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between ail nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately such arrang ts for the For- 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it at least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
countrr. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirgrary Dr- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. WHITTIER will continue Corresponding Editor. 
Dr. WittsaM Exper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Historical, or Critica) 
Essays. 

Mrs. SovrnwortH, Martrua Russgit, and Mary Ir- 
vina, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of Pozticat ContrisuTors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will Be, what it has been. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 





lated 
v 


GAMALIEL BAILE¥. 
Wasuinoton D.C. ,November 22, 1849. 








BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutiona 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in snch quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,’’ the leading pericdicals of Britain have become invested 
with a decree of interest hitherto unknown. They oceupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, and the elaborate 
and ponderous treat'ses to be furnished by the hist: rian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attencion to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz ., 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expre°sed, of the three great partiesin Kng- 
tand—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood”) and the “ Lon- 
ion Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “ North 
British Review” owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments «f human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 
wssociated w th Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter ie of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,”’ thongh reprinted under that title 
mly, is published in England under the title cf the “For- 
tien Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. [t has therefore the a’ vantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York.immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
‘lear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
wriginals— Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s Magazine J 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 

For Blackwood and the four Revi 10.00 

Payments to be made in all cases itfadvance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
ne address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and commreintns ao be always ad- 
stpaid or franked, to the publishers 

a LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 


$3.00 per annum. 
5.00 do. 
7.00 


8.00 
3.00 


Mar 21. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
ONG & BYRN, No. 2 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 
erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 
most liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment of 
British, German, French, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 
the approaching season, consisting in part of— 
Cloths—blue, black, brown green, drab, and assorted colors. 
Reaver Cloths—blue, black, and evlored. 
Pilot Cloths—blue, bleck, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 
Cassimeres—fancy and black. 
Doeskins—superior style and finish. 
Alpaceas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. 
Moh*ir Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 
Delaines and Cashmeres—printed aud plain colors. 
Coburg, Thibet ant Lama Civths. 
Green 4aizes of various widths and qualities. 
Flannels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 
Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 
Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
pretty styles. 
English and Domestic Long Cloths. 
Brown Cottons—3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6 4, 10-4, and 12-4—a gen- 
eral assortment. 
Ticks of various brande, and a great variety of other goods, 
all of which they offer as above, and most respectfully so- 
licit purchasers to call and examine their stock. 
Aug 8—3m 








SPEECH OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. 

66 QYPEECH of William H. Seward, on the Admission of 
Catifornia. Delivered in the Senate of the United 

States, Maseh 11,.1850.” 

This admirabl+ Sveech,in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatly 

covered, (price $6 per 100, 12 ce.ts single,) is for sale by— 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 

WILLIAM HARNED.6\ John street, New York. 

GEORGE W. LIGHT, 23 Cornhill Boston. 

DERBY, MILLER. § GO., Auburn, New York. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can elways be 
ourchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 








COMMISSION STORE. 


W'; SUNNISON, General Commission Merchant 10) 
Romly's Wharf. Raltimore, Md. Deo.23.—Ly 





THE BIBLE ALLIANCE: 

OR, THE PEN, THE PULPIT, AND THE PRESS— 
Containing Fourteen Discourses, delivered in Cincin- 
nati, betmeen January 13 and April 21, 1850: By 
T. H Stockton. . 


HIS is an octavo volame of 288 pages d in embos* 
T ed cloth, at one dullar per sepy-the anme beep te at wbicl 
it was issued in numbers. It ean be sent by mail, t0 9m 
part of the United States, for sevepteen cents postas®- ° 6 
sons ordering it now, will pay less pos than they be om 
have done for the numbers and have the advantage 0 Cin 
~ ie aaviy hound. the Antnor, oF @ny 
okKs@ ler, 
‘Po do full justice to the sect vrinsiple, af men ne, 
hind, a3 well as 
naive t wit 
ndependen’ 
18650. 





minds and hearts of men is urged, argued upon, 


2 
and Canadas. Apply to 
; EMERY, Lard Oi) Manufacturer 
Jan. 20 THOMAS 2! atreet, near Walnnt.Cincinnat’, oO, 
J S QUARTERLY REVIEW 
MASSACHUSETT: ° 
No. XI.—Junz, 1850. 
DITED by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
iscussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
ratare, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning 'o the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted. 
Contents of No. 11. 
The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 
Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 
The Industrial Arts in Russia. 
Browning’s Poems. 
Hildreth s History of the United States. 
Short Reviews and Notices 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY. No. 30 Devonshire 
esreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Imi 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
NIGHTFALL IN HUNGARY, 


BY ANNE ©. LYNCH. 








As when the sun in darkness sets, 
And night falls on the earth, 
Along the azure fields above 
The stars of heaven come forth; 


So when the sun of Liberty 
Grows dim to mortal eyes, 
From out the gloom, like radiant stars, 
The world’s true heroes rise. 
The men of human destiny, 
Whom glorious drtams inspire; 
High-priests of Freedom. in whose souls 
Is shrined the sacred fire. 


The fire that through the wilderness 
In steadfast lustre beams; 
That on the fature, dim and dark, 
Sheds its effulgent beams. 
‘Thus, oh Hungaria! through the night 
That wraps thee in its glo-m, 
Light from one burning soul streams forth, 
- A torch above thy tomb. 
Thy tomb! oh no—the mouldering shroud 
The worm awhile must wear, 
Ere, from its confines springing forth, 
He wings the upper air. 


Thy tomb! then from its door ere long 
The stone sha!l roll away, 

‘Thou shalt come forth and once again 
Greet the new-risen day. 


‘The day that prayed and waited for 
So long shall surely rise, 

As surely as to morrow’s sun 
Again shall greet our eyes. 


What though before the shape evoked 
‘The coward heart bas qnailed, 

And when the hour, the moment came, 
The recreant arm has failed ; 


What though the apostate wields the sword 
With-fratricidal hand, 

And the last Romans wander forth 
In exile o'er the land. 


What though suspended o’er thee hangs 
The Austrian’s glittering steel, 

What thongh thy heart is crushed beneath 
The imperial Cossaca’s heel. 

Not to the swift is given the race, 
The battle to the strong; 

Up to the listening ear of God 
Is borne the mighty wrong. 

From Him the mandate has gone forth, 
The giant Power must fall; 

Oh Prophet, read’st thou not the doom, 
The writing on the wall? 


The slaves of Power, the sword, the scourge, 
The scaffold and the chain, 

Awhile may claim their hecatombs 
Of hero martyrs slain. 

But they that war with Tyranny 
Still mightier weapons bear; 

Winged, arsowy thoughts, that pierce like light, 
impalpable as air. 

Thoughts that stri* e through the triple mail, 
That spread and burn and glow, 

More quenchless than that fire the Greeks 
Rained on their Moslem foe. 


Rest, rest in peace, heroic shades, 
Whose blood like water ran: 
For every crimson drop ye shed, 
Shall rise an armed man. 
Rest, rest in peace, heroic souls, 
Who wander still on earth; 
THoveuts, your immortal messengers, 
Are on their mission forth. 


The pioneers of Liberty, 
Invincible they throng ; 

They scale and undermine the towers 
And battlements of Wrong. 

Speak! Sages, Poets, Patgjots, speak! 
And the dark pile shall fall, 

As at the Prophe:’s trumpet tones 
Once fell the city’s wall. 


Written for the National Era. 


REDWOOD, THE REGULATOR. 


BY C. H. WILEY, ESQ.,OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


AUTHOR OF “ ALAMANCE.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Wizard of the Pilot was as good as his 

word ; he fulfilled his last appointment at the 
Haw Fields, and preached to an audience whose 
premature excitement it was now his object to 
allay. - 
His friend Carey he found in a most unhappy 
frame of mind ; and in vain did he labor to en- 
list this ingenuous young man in the cause of his 
country. 

The object of the youth’s affections had re- 
turned to the country; but she daily grew colder 
and colder towards her lover, though her manners 
became meeker, and her conduct more consider- 
ately kind. It was plain, to all but her lover, 
that shehad lost all interest in him, and thus was 
she able to be more self-possessed and more re- 
spectful. After a while, her spirits began to 
droop; with the tender blossoms of spring she 
faded in midsummer; and before the trees had 
cast their foliage, Mary White, now pale, indeed, 
as a lily, was laid in her last resting place in the 
graveyard at the Haw Fields Church. Herold 
guardian survived her but a little while; and 
when people spoke sadly of the cause of their 
deaths, and said hard things of Fanning, and of 
White, they pitied and they praised the ill-fated 
Mary. Carey, nearly wild, spoke of her as a 
saint anda martyr; and her grave was weekly 
strewn with flowers, by virtuous and innocent 
maidens. 

The wild appeals of Ambrose Carey and oth- 
ers now worked the people into a frenzy; tu- 
multuous meetings were held, and ill-advised 
measures adopted. The efforts, the appeals, the 
entreaties of Redwood, were in vain; and with 
sad forebodings he witnessed the short-sighted 
‘proceedings of his‘Gompatriots. 

In fact, the Regulation was a popular move- 
ment ; it was born in the hearts of the people, 
and its proceedings, therefore, not characterized 
by that foresight and policy which mark those 
revolutionary movements conducted by politi- 
cians. Outbreaks were common; and what 
they did at Orange may be guessed from the fol- 
lowing copy of the record of the Court held in 
Hillsborough, September 22d, 1770: 

“ Several persons, styling themselves Regula- 
tors, assembled together in the court yard, 
under the conduct of Herman Husband, James 
Hunter, Rednap Howel, William Butler, Sariuel 
Dywinny, and many others, insulted some of the 
gentlemen of the bar, and in a riotous manner 
went into the court-house and forcibly carried 
out some of the attorneys, and ina cruel manner 
beat them. * * * Therefore, the Judge, fiad- 
ing it impossible to proceed with honor to him- 
self and justice to his country, adjourned the 
Court till to-morrow at ten o’clock, and took ad- 
vantage of the night and made his escape, and 
the Court adjourned to meet in course.” 

The author, in his time, has seen several per- 
sons who recollected the proceedings of those 
times, and from their testimony he is warranted 
in saying that the summary justice then inflicted 
by the Regulators met with vast favor among the 
people. Fanning was dragged out of the court- 
house by the heels, amid the gibes and jeers of an 
immense multitude; was severely whipped in 
presence of the crowd, kept in close confinement 
during the remainder of the day, and then con- 
temptuously turned into the streets, with many 
curses on his head. 





CHAPTER VII. 

With the subsiding of the tumultuous scenes 
related in the last chapter, a deep and dangerous 
melancholy settled on the mind of Ambrose Ca- 
rey, and he resolved to try the effect of travel. 
He was several days on the road, going westward, 
and yet hardly knowing his direction; but 
arrived in the thriving settlements of the Mora- 
Vieng, in the up country, he inquired for Red- 
wood, and determined to pay him a visit. The 
pie lived. still 
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achievements of art. From the midst of a wide 
Plain this solitary pile lifted its castled head to the 
region of the clouds, and it was so exactly round- 
ed, and sloped so gracefully from the summit, as to 
excite the belief of its having been shaped by the 
hands of man. The top was crowned with a square 
rock of immense size, and looking exactly like a 
castle ; and Ambrose Carey almost believed him- 
self in the neighborhood of some real and mighty 
wizard. Notwithstanding, however, the perfect 
symmetry and lonely position of the Pilot, a near 
approach satisfied the young traveller that not 
even Titan hands could have moved the pile be- 
fore him ; and the longer he gazed, the more was 
he impressed with a sense of the might of that 
Deity who planted here this 

“ Dread ambassador from earth to Heaven.’ 

He was taken with a strong desire to ascend it ; 
and following a well-trodden path, he rode 
up the sides until the acclivity became so ab- 
rupt that his horse could proceed no farther. 
He therefore hitched his animal to a tree, 
and concluding that he could go wherever 
man had gone, still followed the path until 
he reached the base of the rock. Here his 
courage nearly failed him, and it almost made him 
giddy to gaze on the scene above. The rock was 
several hundred feet*high, in appearance; it was 
nearly bare, and was solid, smooth, and precipi- 
tous. 

When the young traveller had rested himself a 
little, and become composed, he observed that the 
path turned to his left immediately at the foot of 
the rock ; and again bracing himself for a further 
effort at climbing, he came toa sort of channel 
in the side of the rock, the side sloping gently 
for some distance, and affording rough notches for 
the feet and hands of those daring enough to as- 
cend. Ambrose Carey did ascend; and ere long 
he found a ladder lying against the side of the 
rock and firmly fastened to it. Up this he went 
until he came to another, hung perpendicular from 
a projection above ; and with eyes shut clambered 
on till he found himself on the projection, and 
safe from danger. His progress now was easy un- 
til he at length reached the summit, and found 
himself on a broad platform, several acres in ex- 
tent. 

He was, however, not ina condition to enjoy the 
scenes that were spread before him, illimitable, 
varied, and beyond description grand and beauti 
ful; but exhausted and almost desperate, threw 
himself upon the cool rock, and was soon fast asleep. 
He was at last aroused from his slumbers, and as 
his eyes opened they encountered those of Coun- 
cil Redwood. 

“]T welcome you to my castle,” said the latter; 
“no, it is profanity to say my castle, for this is 
God’s altar, and here I offer up my sacrifices.” 
“Where am I, and what does all this mean?” 
inquired Carey, looking wildly about him. “ Are 
you truly a wizard, and am I bewitched ?” 

“You are not yet awake, Ambrose,” said Red- 
wood, kindly; “give me your hand and follow 
me. There,” he continued, after they had advan- 
ced a few paces, “there is a spring of the purest 
and coolest water: bathe your head and temples, 
and your enchantment will be dissolved.” Am- 
brose did as he was requested ; but his perplexity 
was increased by the appearance of the fountain, 
so tiny, so tastefully built up with pebbles of 
white, red, and variegated quartz, which the 
imagination of Carey converted into fairy gems 
of the most exquisite finish and color. Wild 
flowers, too, had been made to grow out of the 
rock whence gushed the limpid stream; and a 
willow, a strange sight there indeed, dipped its 
branches in the fountain. 

“T tell you,” said Carey, “I am wide awake. I 
remember that I clambered up the sides of this 
huge mound, and I remember that I fell asleep ; 
but is this wonderful hill a reality, and has it al- 
ways stood here?” 

“ Undoubtedly this is the real Pilot Mountain,” 
answered Redwood; “and thousands of people 
live near it, and never saw it, or care to see it.” 
“J did not know this gloomy world contained 
anything so strange and beautiful,” replied Carey ; 
“and I suppose my exertions and the wonders 
I had seen filled my fancy with new and enchanting 
images. I had a most wondérful dream—a dream 
so vivid that it still seems like a reality, and per- 
plexes me with unpleasant suspicions. My lost 
Mary appeared to me, and soothed me with songs 
as soft as the whispers of an angel; fairy forms 
ministered around me, scattering flowers about 
me, while the spirit of my Mary fastened an am- 
ulet about my neck as shesang. And by Heavens! 
look there! see!” cried the young man, as 
he drew a golden locket from his bosom, and held 
it up by the ribbon that was round his neck. 

“ For fear of harm, I’ll unravel this mystery,” 
said Redwood, as Carey gazed wildly at the locket : 
“ my children played about you while youslumber- 
ed profoundly and long, and they fastened that 
charm about your neck. In it isa paper ; and that 
you may know I tell the truth, I’ll inform you what 
is on it. Her inscription is, ‘Give thy heart and 
thy strength to thy country and Liberty, and 
happiness shall be thy reward!” 

“ But here isa lock of hair,” said Carey ; “it 
is the very hair of Mary, and exactly like a lock 
Ihave in my pocket. Are not those from the 
same head ?” . 

“Certainly not,” replied Redwood, a little con- 
fused ; “this hair is from the head of the living. 
But you are now yourself again, I hope, and so 
look round! Is not God’s earth beautiful ?” 

The trees were clad in the varied livery of au- 
tumn ; and as the slanting rays of the descending 
sun fell upon them, the wide expanse glittered 
like a pavement of gold and silver and precious 
gems. Eastward the friends gazed first, the hori- 
zon bounding their view, as they supposed, near 
the Atlantic, distant more than two hundred 
miles; then Redwood pointed out peaks to the 
south, that were said to be in Georgia, and blue 
summits to the north which he supposed to be in 
Maryland. Finally they turned westward, the 
Blue Ridge, like a huge wall, with its thousand 
turrets and towers, bounding the view in this di- 
rection ; and they gazed for some time in silence, 
each lost in his own thoughts. 

“ And now, Ambrose,” said Redwood at length, 
“are you not ready, on this mighty Altar, to take 
the vows of Liberty? Is not this indeed a good- 
ly land? Is not the earth too beautiful to be ruled 
forever by tyrants? Shall despotism be allowed 
to bring its infernal brood to this glorious coun- 
try? to turn God’s garden to a hell, this majestic 
palace, with its floors of emerald and roof of stars 
and azure, to a loathsome prison ?” 

“It is already a loathsome prison to me,” re- 
turned Carey: “the dearest hopes of my life are 
gone, and all the fair scenes of earth are to me 
but vain mockeries. Whatcare I for Liberty, or 
Despotism either? The canker is at my heart, 
and while Tyranny cannot worst me, freedom can 
awaken no happy emotions.” 

‘“ Those are the words of a poltroon—of a sick 
boy,” said Redwood. 

“You lie!” cried Carey, ina rage; “you lie, 
and I dare you to make your words good! Sir, 
you need not smile; you must atone for ‘this of- 
fence, and now is as good a time as any. Here 
are two pistols—take your choice.” 

“ Not now, not now,” said Redwood. 

“ But it must be and shall be now,” continued 
Carey ; “I will not descend from this mountain 
until I wipe off the stain you have put upon me.” 

“Mr. Carey,” said Redwood, calmly, “I am 
delighted ; I struck fire from the flint at the first 
blow. You said that despotism could not hurt 
you, liberty not ennoble you; and yet a single 
word throws you into a phrenzy, and you are wil- 
ling to risk your life to get satisfaction for. it. 
Your soul, young man, can yet he touched by honor and 
shame ; do you not see how you are conquered ?” 

“[ yield myself your prisoner,” said Carey, 
“the Wizard is too strong for me.” 

“T did not mean that you were a poltroon, and 
you need not formally retract the lie. Look at 
those mountains to the west ; in them rise waters 
that flow to the great Mississippi. Beyond them 
is a vast country yet unexplored ; and there, if 
we are beaten, we can find homes and freedom. 
Liberty and civilization travel westward ; and we 
will build Republics—do you hear?—I say 
Republics, on these western shores. They shall be 
‘better than any former governments; and beyond 
‘that range shall spring up daughters still fairer 
and better. And still farther westward, beyond 
nother mighty range of hills, Liberty shall build 
still fairer temples ; and these shall be on theshores 
of the Pacific, and looking towards the cradle of 
our race. Then the work of regeneration will 
cross the waters; and where our race began shall 
Liberty appear with » countenance of hope and 
happiness, Our race has been doomed to carry 
their sorrows and some remnants of their chains 
round the earth; but at each remove the yoke 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ambrose Carey, whose was still af- 
fected by the scenes on the Pilot Mountain, felt 
more curiosity than he chose to > concern- 
ing the family of Council Red . The Regu- 
lator’s house was a much better and more hand- 
some one than those of most of his cotem e8 ; 
but there was about it, and the thick woods in its 
vicinity, and the venerable oaks in the yard, anair 
of quaintness that made a strong impression on 
the mind of Carey. To his surprise, however, 
he found that Redwood’s daughter was a mere 
girl, and his sons about the ages of fifteen and 
thirteen; nor was there anything in their con- 
duct, or in that of the servants, which seemed in 
the least unnatural. Bat the young man was 
disturbed with painful doubts; long watching, 
and sorrow, and his recent fatigues, brought on a 
fever, and for several months he lay in a critical 
state. During part of this time he was delirious, 
and when he 5 Ba recovered his senses, insisted 


_that he had often seen the spirit of Mary White. 


That she was dead and buried, he had the evi- 
dence of his own senses; and still he was equally 
positive that while he lay wasting with fever, the 
form of his beloved was often at his bed, minister- 
ing kindly to his wants, and soothing his per- 
turbed spirit with music that seemed not of 
earth. Redwood assured his friend that some 
guardian spirit did, no doubt, watch over him; 
and the young Regulator, fer such he had now 
become. felt, with his returning strength, a new 
heart beat within him. The crisis had passed ; 
his soul had successfully wrestled with its sor- 
rows, and when his fever had left him, Ambrose 
Carey found himself a man full of life and en- 
ergy, and ready for great and daring enterprises. 
Redwood, so absorbed with attentions to his 
friend, had been unable to exert the influence he 
wished among his brother patriots, and now he 
found that his counsel would come too late. Civil 
war had already displayed his crimson banner, 
and all over the State were heard the busy notes 
of preparation. The Governor had been busy in 
levying troops and organizing an army, and the 
Regulators, eager.for a contest of arms, were col- 
lecting in great numbers from every part of the 
country. Redwood and Carey, the former with 
sad forebodings, the latter full of fire and hope, 
joined in the general movement, and soon a con- 
siderable army was in the field. Unhappily, how- 
ever, this army was without leaders, without dis- 
cipline, and without arms ; it was mainly under the 
influence of Husband, who was a Quaker, and 
averse to bloodshed, and of demagogues who 
knew nothing of war. These men wished only 
to intimidate with a great show of numbers, and 
generally the wisest and firmest among the Regu- 
lators held back, while only the most boisterous 
joined in the insurrection. ‘There were, however, 
in this mob, the materials for a fine army ; it con- 
tained many brave spirits, and many excellent 
men, all of whom, unhappily, were unable to ef- 
fect the least discipline. On the other side, Try- 
on, at the head of a considerable and well- 
appointed army, took the field, and the opposing 
forces advanced against each other, the Regula- 
tors from the west, and the State forces from the 
east. The farther he marched, the more did Am- 
brose Carey become discouraged ; but the philo- 
sophic Redwood began to view things in a differ- 
ent light. He became more and more convinced 
of the universal love of liberty in the State, and 
he concluded that an engagement, however it 
might end, would ultimately produce salutary 
effects. 

“ We must fight,” said he to Carey; “there 
must be bloodshed, and then our cause is safe. 
A vast majority of the people of this State are 
ready for rebellion; but a vague awe, a supersti- 
tious sort of dread of power and of royalty, holds 
them back. They cannot at once fight against a 
sovereign under whose sway they have been 
raised up; they entertain an undefined sort of 
fear of such a collision. But let there be blood- 
shed, let but one of their brethren be slain in 
rebellion, and the charm will be dissolved forev- 
er! This blood will fertilize the earth, and, like 
the fabled dragon’s teeth, produce armed men; 
it will make a fountain that will never dry up. 
Yes, let there be blood shed in the cause of 
liberty, and if there be but a drop, it will make 
another and everlasting blot on the gory hands of 
Tyranny ! and it will be the blood of our breth- 
ren and kindred; and none of our kindred will 
ever again kiss those hands.” 

On the 16th of May, 1771, the opposing forces 
met at Alamance, On the one side was a tumult- 
uous multitude, without leaders, without artil- 
lery, and even to agreat extent without guns or 
swords; on the other was a well-appointed army, 
eleven hundred strong, with experienced and 
skilful officers, and a train of heavy guns. 

The contest was sharp, but of short duration ; 
and after a few rounds the insurgent multitude 
began to disperse, carrying off their dead and 
wounded. Some few of them fought with despe- 
rate valor, and were killed or taken prisoners, 
and among the latter was Ambrose Carey, whoin 
vain wished that day to meet a soldier’s grave. 
A good many prisoners were taken, and some 
hanged on the spot ; of the others, some took the 
oath of allegiance, and others were carried in 
triumph back to Hillsborough. 

To this place, however, the Governor did not 
return immediately, but, as if to give a finishing 
blow to the tottering power of royalty, took a cir- 
cuitous march to the west, burning and destroy- 
ing private property, levying heavy exactions of 
provisions for the support of his army, and exhib- 
iting his prisoners in chains. 

When he arrived in Hillsborough, a special 
court of oyer and terminer was ordered for the 
trial of the prisoners, a number of whom were 
charged with high treason; others were accused 
of sedition, murder, and assaults on the officers 
of the law. Among the former was Carey, his 
principal accuser being Edmund Fanning. But 
while he was awaiting his trial, great efforts 
were made to procure his pardon and release. 
Many respectable people of Orange, who had 
not joined in the movements of the Regulators, 
signed memorials and petitions in behalf of this 
young man; even officers of the Governor’s army 
joined in the request, and ladies of distinction, 
who had heard of his romantic love, made inter- 
est in his favor. It was all in vain » Fanning 
controlled the Governor, and he insisted on the 
death of his former rival. 





CHAPTER IX. 

There came one day to the Governor a female 
who demanded a private audience of his Excel- 
lency, and at the interview she obtained permis- 
sion to visit Ambrose Carey in his room in the 
prison. It was dusk before she got ready to en- 
ter, and the jailer, therefore, doubled the senti- 
nels at the door, and closely and rather rudely 
examined the lady before she entered. She was 
clad in mourning, and deeply veiled; but the 
jailer insisted on seeing her face, so that he might 
recognise it on her return. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the keeper of 
the prison was again called on to open the door 
communicating to the room of Carey, and when 
he did so the sentinels seized the figure that was 
coming out, while the jailer again bolted the 
door. The removal of the veil revealed the fea- 
tures of Ambrose Carey ; but in an instant the 
sentinels were knocked down, the jailer gagged, 
and the young man seized and carried out. The 
transaction was over in a minute, and before the 
astonished soldiers had recovered their senses, 
Council Redwood, with a band of resolute friends, 
was at his camp on the “ Mountain,” a high hill 
near the town, and with them was Ambrose 
Carey. 

The affair of his rescue made quite a sensation, 
and so furious was the Governor, that he re- 
solved to execute the female who had played him 
such a trick, Early in the morning she was sent 
for by his Excellency, and, to disgrace her, loaded 
with irons; and when she presented herself be- 
fore him he was surrounded by his officers and 
friends, who felt much curiosity concerning this 
unknown heroine. 

“ Miss, or madam, or whoever you be, lift your 
veil,” said his Excellency, sternly, “and let us 
see the face of the traitress who has played us 
such a scurvy trick.” 

“Your Excellency must forget that my hands 
are in irons,” answered a low, calm, sweet voice. 

“ Lift her veil, Mr. Sheriff,’ replied the Gov- 
ernor. 
“do you recognise the girl? By my soul, she is 
pretty! why, Fanning, are you mad? What ails 
you, man?” 

“May it please your gracious Excellency,” 
whispered Fanning, with a tremulous voice, and 
cheeks of an ashen hue, “there is a mystery 
about this matter which I will privately explain 
to your Excellency. The lady is innocent,” he 
continued, still staring at the person spoken of. 
“She is an unhappy creature, and I beg your Ex. 
cellency, for God’s sake, to release her at once !” 

She was released ; and it was not long before 
she found herself in the presence of Redwood 
and Carey. 

The latter, like Fanning, was overwhelmed 
with the sight, joy and fear alternately seizing 
him; indeed, it was painfal to witness his emo- 
tions, and Redwood hastened to relieve him. 

“Tam no wizard,” said the Regulator, “and 
what you see is not a fleshless apparition. 

“You saw once an exhalation shoot from its 
sphere, and become lost in darkness ; and I told 
you then there were fixed stars, and this is one! 
Poor Mary White lies in the grave-yard at Haw 
Fields Church ; her twin sister, Fredonia, stands 
before you! 

“The girls at a tender age were left without 
parents; one was confided to my and the 
other to that of Abraham White. The little crea- 
tures seemed. exactly alike; yet there was a dif- 
ference in their dispositions, and they were differ- 
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“What now, Fanning,” he continued, 


should sometimes fail, Virtue still remains.” This 
was said in a low tone to Ambrose alone; and the 

oung man, in the living similitude of Mary; 
Sinn a companion of a brighter eye and deeper 
soul. 

In the course of time these young pee le found 
themselves indispensable to each other’s happi- 
ness; they were therefore married, and settled 
oan their friend and guide, “the Wizard of the 

ilot,” 

The predictions of Redwood in regard to the 
effect of the battle of Alamance were literally 
fulfilled. From that day the royal authority in 
North Carolina was at an end. 

The spirit of Liberty began to pervade all 
classes; and at the beginning of the American 
Revolution every vestige of English power sud- 
denly and forever disappeared in the State. Every 
officer, with the exception of Fanning, who com- 
manded against the Regulators at Alamance, be- 
came a ig in the very beginning of the con- 
test; and many of them rose to high rank, and 
left distinguished names. 

On the 20th of May, 1775, the people of Meck- 
lenburg solemnly declared independence of Brit- 
ish rule; and over the whole State other remark- 
able illustrations occurred of the truth of Red- 
wood’s prophecy. 

He himself and his friend Carey performed im- 
portant services in the drama of the Revolution ; 
and though they have not, till now, found a his- 
torian, the fruits of their deeds will never perish. 





CHAPTER X. 

Redwood, impelled by his enterprising disposi- 
tion, left North Carolina soon after the Revolu- 
tion; .ad though he and Carey still corresponded 
occasionally with each other, they did not meet 
in years. 

In the summer of 18—, a caravan of travellers 
arrived at the house of Ambrose Carey; they 
were of all ages and sexes, and in their midst was 
the patriarch of their tribe, the venerable Coun- 
cil Redwood. His form was still elastic and erect, 
and his eye clear and bright; but years had laid 
their weight upon him, and he felt the end of his 
Once more he wished 
to see his native State; and gathering together 
his children and his grandchildren, he returned 
with them to North Carolina. 

He had been one of the pioneers of the Missis- 
sippi valley ; he carried law and liberty to those 
vast solitudes, and in the course of a few years 
was the leading member of a thriving settlement. 
There all his descendants planted farms and ac- 
cumulated substance ; and there the name of Red- 
wood promised to become of influence and honor. 
But the old man wished to die among the scenes 
of his youth; and when again at Carey’s, insisted 
on being carried to the top of the Pilot. 

“Let me again worship God on that altar,” 
said he, “now that the land is free and happy. 
Let me again behold it from that height, where I 
have so often stood in sorrow and in doubt.” 

At his urgent entreaty, he was carried up; and 
falling immediately on his knees, and stretching 
forth his arms, his attendants kneeling and un- 
covering, he offered up a prayer, fervid, simple, 
and eloquent, to the Great God of truth and jus- 
tice, thanking him for his goodness to him and to 
his country, and invoking his perpetual blessings 
on that land, watered by the blood and the tears 
of so many of the best children of earth. 

“More than thirty years ago,” said he, after- 
wards, turning to Carey, “we stood in this place; 
darkness then rested in your foul, and brooded 
over the land. The humble Regulators have 
spread their leaven over thirteen free and happy 
States; and far beyond those western hills, away 
in the valleys of the West, then a howling wil- 
derness, these sons of Liberty are descending, 
carrying light, and freedom, and civilization, to- 
wards the shores of the Pacific. My children— 
I call you all my children—I will soon leave you. 
Adam left his heirs, with a world for your heri- 
tage ; a world where peace, and freedom, and law, 
bring back much that was lost in the garden of 

den. 

“But Cains will be born, fraternal strife will 
arise, and from the blood of the first brother 
slain in anger will spring a curse, whose awful 
effects will follow you from generation to genera- 
tion, even while this mountain stands. Strain 
your eyes to the west—far, far out there is the 
Pacific, and beyond is the paternal mansion of 
our race. It is a beautiful and glorious country ! 
and yet, since the spilling of the blood of Abel, 
it has not ceased to be a land of gicom and strife, 
of bloodshed and terror. Oh! that you would 
learn wisdom from the past! that your children, 
my sons, in a far-off State, would remember that 
I, the father of you all, was also the father and 
friend, counsellor and guide, of the mother and 
the father of these Carolinians: that their father 
and I, in darkness and in sorrow, fought, and 
counselled, and suffered together, for your com- 
mon good !” 

The fatigues of the day were too much for the 
aged Regulator® ~ He was carried to the house 
much exhausted; and soon, in the full possession 
of his faculties, and with a serene countenance, 
yielded up his manly spirit. At his request, he 
was buried at the base of the pinnacle or rock, 
on the top of the Pilot. He was laid on the 
western side, with his head to the east, in a posi- 
tion, from the nature of the ground, half erect; 

and there, as he said, his grave cannot be “a bat- 
tle-field for his descendants, when they shall be 
given up for torment to the devil. And when 
hostile armies march hither from the far West 
and South, the first landmark that meets their 
eyes in the country they come to destroy will be 
the tomb of their father.” 





From Sartain’s Magazine. 


ARNOLD DE WINKELRIED. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
Day immortal in Helvetia—day to every Switzer dear— 
Day that saw Duke Leopold down before Sempach appear; 
Just as morning fresh and stilly dawned before the ancient 
town, 
And the mountain mists uprolling let the waiting sunlight 
down. 





Full four thousand knights and barons marched with Leo- 


pold that day, 

With their vassals, squires, and burghers, following in 
grand array; 

’Twas the Duke himself came foremost, slowly came in state 
and pride, 

With the knight of Ems, brave Eyloff, gravely riding at his 
side. 

Fiery-eyed with ancient hatred, rode proud Gessler, as be- 
came * - 


One of the abhorred lineage, and the old accursed name. 


lt was while their serfs and hirelings cut the Switzer’s tall 
grain down, ‘ 

That the Austrian knights paraded on their steeds before 
the town: 

“Ho! our reapers would have breakfast!” thus the Sire de 
Reinach calls— 

“ The Confederates make it ready!” cried the Avoyer from 
the walls. 


Now, upon a hill to northward, in among the sheltering 
wood 


’ 

The Confederates’ little army still and firm and fearless 
stood ; 

They from Gersau, Zug, and Glaris, the Waldstetten, and 
Lucerne, 

But not a burgher or a knight from false and recreant 
Berne. ° 

There with looks of old defiance glared they down upon the 
foe, 

And their hearts ‘vere hot for vengeance when they thought 
of long-ago; 

Por full msny'e pike now gleaming in the pleasant summer 
light, 

Had their fathers dipped in Au: trian blood at Morgarten’s 
mountain fight! 

Up amid the winds and sunshine Austria’s blazoned banners 
danced— 

With a mighty clash of armor Austria’s haughty hosts ad- 
vanced ; 

Calling on the God of freedom, with a shout for Switzer- 
land, 

Down against the mailed thousands rushed the little patriot 
band! 

With their short swords and their halberds, and their sim- 
ple shields of wood ; 

With their archers, aud their slingers, and their pikemen 
stern and rude. 7 


But as thick as stands at harvest golden grain along the 
Rhine, 

Stood the spears of the invaders, gleaming down the threat 
ning line; 

And as pressed the hardy Switzers close upon their leader’s 
track, 

Everywhere that wall of lances met their way, and hurled 
them back; 

Till the blood of brave Confederates stained the hillside 
and the plain, 

Drenching all the trampled greensward like a storm of 
mountain rain ; 

Till the boldest brow was darkened, and the firmest lip was 


paled; 

Till the peasant’s heart grew fearful, and the shepherd’s 
stout arm failed. 

Then from out the Swiss ranks stepping, high above the tu- 
mult called, 

He, the Knight de Winkelried, Arnold, pride of Underwald : 

“Yield not, dear and faithful allies !—stay, for 7 your way 


will make! 

Care you for the wife and children, for your old companion’s 
sake; ¢ 

Follow now, and strike for freedom, God, and Switzerland!” 
he cried ; . 

Fall against the close ranks rushing, with his arms extend- 
ed wide, 


Caught, and to his bosom gathered, the sharp lances of the 
foe! 
Then, as roll the avalanches down from wilds of Alpine 





Through the breach on rolled the Switzers, overthrew the 
mail-clad ranks, 

Smote, a8 smote their shepherd fathers, on Algeri’s marshy 
banks! 

Everywhere the Austrian nobles, serfs, and hirelings, turned 
in flight— 

Soon was seen the royal standard wavering, falling in the 


fight; 

’Twas the Duke himself upraised it, and its bloody folda 
outspread, 

Waved it, till his guard of barons all went down among the 
dead ; 

Then awid the battle plunging, bravely bore the warrior’s 


part, 
Till the long pike of a Switzer cleft in twain his tyrant 





heart! 

With their souls athirst for vengeance, through dark gorge 
and rocky glen, _ 

On the footsteps of the flying, hot pursued the mountain 
men— 

Smiting down the bold invaders till the ground for many @ 
rood, 4 

Round about that town beleaguered, was afloat with Aus- 
trian blood. 

Then arose their shouts of triumph up amid the shadowy 
even— 

Loud rejoicings, fierce exultings storming at the gates of 
heaven— 

Till a thousand tain echoes rendered back the mighty 
cries, 

With the sound of earth’s contenticn making tumult in the 
skies. 


But amid the rush of battle, or the victor’s proud array, 

Came the saviour of Helvetia? came the hero of the day ? 

Prone along the wet turf lay he, with the lances he had 
grasped, 

All his valor’s deadly trophies still against his brave heart 
clasped ! 

Feeling not the tempest-surging, hearing not the roar of 
striie— 

With the red rents in his bosom, and his young eye closed 
on life. 

And when thus his comrades found him, there was triumph 
in their tears— 

He had gathered glory’s harvest in that bloody sheaf of 
spears. 


Lo, it is an ancient story, and as through the shades of 
night, 

Weare gazing through dim ages, on that fierce, unequal 
fight ; 

But the darkness is illumined by one grand, heroic deed, 

And we hear the shout of Arnold, and we see his great heart 
bleed! 


Yet to-day,oh hero martyr, does the Switzer guard thy 
name— 

And to day thy glorious legend touches all his heart with 
flame ; 

And with reverence meek and careful still he hands thy 
memory down, 

By the chapel in the mountains, and the statue in the 
town. 


Take thou courage, struggling spirit—thus upon life’s 
battle plain, 

God for all his heroes careth, and they cannot fall in vain! 

And of heaven forever blessed shall the soul heroic be 

Who, oppression’s close ranks breaking, makes a pathway 
for the free ; 

Though his faithful breast receiveth the sharp lances of 
the foe, 

God, the God of freedom, counteth all the life-drops as they 
flow ! 

He shall have the tears of millions, and the homage of the 
brave— 

He shall have immortal crownings, and the world shall 
keep his grave. 





CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 
No. 239 Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 


bes National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the city at $2.80 a year, free of postuge. Those who 
prefer it can be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies can also be had. Price by mail, $2 
per year. 

Subscriptions also received for the Friend of Youth, edited 
by Mrs. M. L. Bailey, free of postage, delivered in any part 
of the city, at 75 cents a year, or 50 cents by mail. 

Subscriptions and adver’ isements received, and any busi- 
ness connected with these papers attended to, by 

JOHN KIRMAN, 
S. N. PEIRCE, 
Agents for National Era. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No. 3 Cornhill. 

HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 

by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 

the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 

copies, six and a quarter cents 

Now is the time to secure thie national advocate of the Lib- 

erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 

the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfall: 

ov. 25. GEO. W. LI 





Aug. 1. 





solicited by 
HT, 3 Cornhill. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
we S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
J ournal-Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 











LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1+51. 
HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
ust published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse throughout the country will 
in diffusing extensively the valnable statistical and reading 
matter it contains, Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac bas been Ley ate the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased ilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previons year. So 
much usefal matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 


pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex 
pressly for it, Mlustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
& scene at Washington, and the ey | Slave Mother Be- 
8i'es the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuabl ding and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. 








The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies Ris - $20 00 
For one hundred copies - - - - 3650 
For one dozen copies - ~- “4 Saas 40 


Forasinglecopy-~ - * * * * 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide cirenlation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 

ble in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanuc 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing the money, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, should be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


PHYSO-MEDICAL COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, 0, 








: FACULTY. Tickets. 
A Curtis, M. D., Professor of Institutes or Princi- 

plesof Medicine - - - = - : . 2 00 
J, Courtney, M.D., Protessor of Practical Medi- 

cine and Obstetrics - + - : : - 1200 
E. H. Stockwell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 

Physiology - - - - - - - - 1200 
E. M..Parritt, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 

Medical Jurisprudence - - - - - - 1200 
J. Brown, M. D., Professor of Botany, Materia 

Medica, Pharmacy,and Therapeutics- - - 1200 
J.A. Powers, M. D., Professor of Surgery - - 1200 
E. H. Stockwell, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 5 00 


J. BROWN, Dean 
Winter Session or 1850 


Will commence on the first Monday of November, and con- 
tinue seventeen weeks, (the last week devoted to the candi 
dates for graduation.) The expense of tickets, $72; matri- 
= $3 ; graduation, $20. Board, from $2 to $3 per 
week. 

One hundred dollars, in advance, will secure a certificate 
that will entitle the purchaser (or his assignee) to as many 
courses of lectures as he may require for graduation; or it 
will entitle the subscriber to a share in the College ground 
and buildings. Aug I—Im 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Edited and published by Dr. J. R. Buchanan, Professor of 
Physiology and Institutes of Medicine in the Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute* of Cincinnati. 


HIS Journal is devoted to the entire science of man, and 
especially to recent and wonderful discoveries in Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Psychology, and other anthropological 
sciences. Vol. I, terminating wl ene 1850, compriees 620 
pages, and eight engravings—prict $2. Vol. II, crmmencing 
in July, will be published in monthly numbers of 42 pages, 
at $1 per annum, in advance. The editor of this Jonrnal ir 
the original discoverer of the impressibility of the brain, 
and of many of its functions undiscovered by Gall or Spurz- 
heim. His lectures in the Institute elicited from his class 
the following expression: 

“While therefore we gratefully accord distinguished 
honor to the labors of Gall and his coadjutors, we do at the 
same time regard the contributions which have been made 
to Anthropology by Dr. Buchanan as far exceeding those of 
his predecessors.”’ 

ny similar statements, from classes and committees of 
investigation, might be adduced. The readers of the Jour- 
nal speak of its contents in enthusiastic language, and the 
venerable Professor Caldwell, the father otf Phrenology iu 
America, as well as its most distinguished and learned 
champion, says of the Journal: 

‘ The knowledge your Journal contains is of an elevated, 
rare, and refined order, and a valuable character. At pres- 
ent, however, you are in advance of the age.’’ 

Specimen numbers of the Journal will be sent gratuitous- 
ly, by addressing the editor, post paid. 





* The Eclectic Medical Institute is the principal Medical 
College of Cincinnati, and is one of the seven leading mer i- 
eal schools of America. Its instruction is remarkable for 
its liberal and comprehensive scope July 18—im 


DR. CHARLES MUNDE’S WATER CURE ES- 
TABLISHMENT, 
At Northampton, Massachusetts. 


7 Establishment is situated at Bensonville, on the 
west bank of Miil river, two and a haif miles from the 
Northampton Railroad Depot, seven hours’ ride from New 
York, about five from Boston, and five from Albany, in one 
of the pleasantest valleys of New England, surrounied with 
wood grown hills, with shady walks, and abundantly sup- 
plied with the purest, softest, and coldest granite water 
The air is pure and healthy, and the climate mild and agree- 
able. The new and s;acious buildings offer all the conven 
iences for water-cure purposes, such as large plunge baths, 
douches, and airy lodging rooms for abont fifty patients, sep 
arate for either sex, a gymnasium, piano, &c. The Doctor 
being the earliest disciple of Priessnitz now living, and hav- 
ing an experience of more than fifteen years of his own, (bis 
writings on Water Cure being in the hands of every Kuro 
pean hydropath,) hopes to respond to any reasonable expect- 
ations from the Water Cure system, made on the part of 
those sufferers who may confide themselves to him He,as 
well as his wife and family, will exe:t themselves to insure 
to their patients every comfort compatib.e with the chief 
purpose of their residence in the establishment 

Terms—For board and treatment, $10 per week. Ladies 
and gentlemen accompanying patients, $5 per week. 

July 25—1m CHARLES MUNDE, M.D. 








BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 
er citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp-rience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pi d by petent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteet. inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 





types. 
Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 
The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 31—ly 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and publisbed at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency forthe National Era, 3 Curuhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
ov. 25. 3 Cornhill Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
“BOSTON. 

AMES F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 

various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
buildiug, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better conveniences 
for the Truss Business than any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolap ani, susp 'y bags, knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shues for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subacriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, teels confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him. 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase’s trusses, 
formerly sold by Dr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and copper pads; Read’s 
spiral truss; Randell’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket: 
Sherman’s patent French do.; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone’s trusses. Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL. 
DREN ofall sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s truss, Marshe’s trues, 
Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will 
pcm @ person to converse low with ene that is hard of 

earing. 

All ladies in want of abdominal supporters or trusses will 
be waited upon by his wife, Mrs Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty years’ experience * the business. 


AMES F. FOSTER. 
Boston, 1860. June 6—3m 


G, W. SEATON, 

TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
+i Chancery, will give prompt attention to all business 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 

Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. May 9—ly 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &c. 
J. P. WHELAN 


May 23—ly A. WOOD. 
THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 


No. 136 Greenwicn Street, New York. 


army roprietors beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 
in Tea, and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 
selection of Teas imported by them, and hitherto unknown 
in this country, which by their fragrance and delicacy, com- 
bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an infusion 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 


The Teas offered are the following 


The Jeddo Bloom, a Black Tea, at - + $109 per Ib. 
The Niphon, do. do. 75 do. 




















The Diari, do. do. . . : 50 do. 
The Osacca,a@ Green Tea,at - - + ~+ 41.00 do. 
The Tootsiaa, do, do. - - sie 75 do. 
The Ticki-tsiaa,do. do. a Se 
The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 

rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 

and genialsoilofAssam <« - - - 41.00 do 


With a view to encourage the introduction of these match- 
less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribute 
by lot, among the purchasers, a peng of Teas equal to 
the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, anum- 
ser certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 

ution ! : 

For every fifty cents laid out, and on the receipts amount 
ing to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,000, will be given away as bo- 
nases, according to the following scale: 


Lbs. 
5 Prizes of 50 Ibs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 250 $250 
20 do 2% do. do, do. 500 500 


50 do 10 do. do. do. 500 500 
100 do. 5 do. do. do. 500 500 
250 = do. 1 do. do. do. 250 256 
425 Prizes in all. 2,000. 2,000 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas ean receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

os Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
dressed, pest | paid, to the Company’s , as above. 

sune 0— 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
EPLY to Remarks of Rey. Moses 1 
Jay, and an Examination of his Scriptural Exercises, 
contained in his recent et “ Conscience 
the Constitution” By 
in aneat cover. Price 6 cents. For sale by 





Aug.1. | WM.HARNED, 61 John street, N. York. 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


Wuses B. JARVIS, Jun., Att and Couxsello; 

at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 

ing, State street , opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the professic n, ofall kinds pune. 


tuallyattended to Jan. 28. 








EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
lig. in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory noter 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittancer 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a “ale of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLE 


CTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 

pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
O¢F~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 





LARD FOR OIL. 
| Fy ee WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fe¢ 


Lari. nays to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnot, Cincinnati,O 








SAND’S SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 


OR purifying the blood, and for the cnre of Scrofula, 

Rheumatism, St n U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, tig er Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis- 
ea‘es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

In this preparation we have all the restorative properties 
of the root, combined and concentrated in their utmost 
strength and efficacy. Experiments were made in the man- 
ufacture of this medicine, until it was found it could not be 
improved. Accordingly, we find it resorted to almost uni- 
versally in cases of scrofula, liver diseases, salt rheum, gen- 
eral prostration of the vital powers, and all those tormenting 
diseases of the skin, so trying to the patience and injurions 
to the health. Itisatonic aperient, and disinfectant. It 
acts simultaneously upon the stomach, the circulution, and 
the bowels ; and thus three processes, which are ordinarily 
the result of three different kinds of medicine, are carried on 
at the same time, throogh the instrumentality of this one 
remedial agent. There are many ways of relieving pain for 
the time being, but there is only one way of removing dis- 
ease. No palliative, no anodyne, n» topical application, will 
remove it. It must be dt‘acked at its source, in the fluids of 
the body, which convey the poison to the localities where it 
is developed in inflammation, sores, ulcers, tumors, abscess- 
es, glandular swellings, &c., as the case may be. 

These flnids must be reached, acted upon, purified, by 
some powerful agent. Such an agent is Sand’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which gently stimulates while it disinfects and expels 
from the stomach and bowels ali that is irritating, and at 
the same time restores their vigor and tone: Its great merit 
is that it meets and neutralizes the active principle of dis- 
ease itself, and when that is gone, the symptoms necessarily 
disap . The rapidity with which the patient recovers 
health and strength under this triple influence is surprising. 
Each new case in which it is applied furnishes in the result 
@ new Certificate of its excellence ; and we have only to point 
to the accumniated testimony of multitndes who bave expe- 
—— its effects, to convince incredulity itself of its real 
value. 

Lieutenant Miller, of the army, has kindly sent us the 
following letter from California: 

MonTEREY, January 18, 1850. 
Messrs. A. B. §& D. Sands: 

GentLemen: I beg leave to add my testimony in favor of 
your invaluable medicine, hoping it may lead some other 
unfortunate beings to try its effects, and that they may be 
benefited as I have been. 

I arrived here from the United States by the overland 
route, about the Ist of October last. A few days after, I was 
attacked with a very disagreeable eruption of the skin, 
which my physician could not cure. I happened to find 
your Sar-aparilla in a store in this place, and remembering 


_ the popularity of the medicine et home, I purchased three 


bottles, which had the desired effect of removing my diffi- 
culty entirely. With high regards, yours, Xc , 
J. H. MILLER, U.S.A, 

Here is another, nearer home: 

New York, Janvary 8, 1850, 
Messrs. Sands: 

GEentLemeEn: I have great pleasure in acknowledging to 
you the great benefit I have received from the use of your 
Sarsaparilla. A subject of pulmonary disease, I made a yoy- 
age to Ev rope, but while there continued to be afflicted. A 
few weeks after my return, I was seized with a violent hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, and from the debility and great pros- 
tration of strength that followed, with the protracted diffi- 
culty of respiration, I am entirely relieved by the use of 
your la, which I consider a most important and 
traly valuable discovery in the healing art. I feel that I 
have not er fourteen years enjoyed so good health as at 

resent. tefully, yours. 
P ery gra’ yy , s. E. SAYMORE. 


Read the following, from 
New Ornveans, NoveMBER 12, 1849, 
Messrs. Sands: 

Gzntiemen: I take the liberty of sending you a letter 
which may be of importance to those who are suffering as I 
havedone. I received great benefit from your Sarsapariila 
having been cured of a malady after suffering six years. I 
hereby cheerfully certify to the good effect of your medicine, 
and IT hope God will reward you for all the good you have 
done. A chronic cough had tormented me day and night 
and re attacks of fever induced me to believe that t 
should die with consumption. One day, while suffering a 
violent attack of burning fever, friend persuaded me to 
try your incomparable medicine, but, to tell the trath, I had 
noconfidence in it. I finally purchased a bottle. and by its 
use and the help of God [ was restored to better health than 


Thad for six years. 1 cannot but bless the author 
of this ateatrable medicine. 


Wi I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
sth great respect, tm) G80" FERMIN GROUPAZ, 


and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. § D. 
SANDS, Draggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, fF 
of William, New York. Sold also by generally 
throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per 
bottle ; six bottles for $5. Aug. 8—3m 
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SST Mer eve aed 
PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE 








T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville ” 


Hy. hic Institute, held Fifth month 15th. )2-, 
yw he eder, M. D., was unanimously elected Re, 4 < 
sician in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. — 
Ving made varions improvements, this Institate is how 
= praee to receive an additional number of patients: tnd 
in, r. Weder’s well- known skill and practical exper ic nee 
2 re ba (acquired under Vincenz Preiasnitz, the founder 
rf é Hydropathie system,) and for several years past 7 
- country, and particularly in the city of Philederrni” 
ba ve fed pee had many patients,) the Managers beliewg 
pr cted will find him an able and an attentive physi. 
The domestic department being under th 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doster to arene” 7 
the patients whatever time may be necessary, ” 
Application for a tee iO i to 
L WEBB, Secret 
Office No. 58 Sonth Foart i é 
square, Phiiadehani rth street, residence No. 16 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Ratha Te Lastitute. 

n bnilding is three stories high, standi , 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a pone Maran 
Gras plot in front, arid contains thirty to forty rooms. 7 od 
—- around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
— oye with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
=: 0 these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms 

; Y male patients as a bathing house, with every ec D 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similer 
ry used by the ladies for similar purposes. 
Foe r — of the Institute, at the distance of one hun. 
° ma » are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart, 

ne of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door: the 
-~ two are occupied by the servants. : 
oat re aed, pap into these cottages as 

J uildin 
ried off by drains umanw —- all the waste water car- 
ae . THE WATER WORKS 

a of & circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a hever-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the bill, by “a bydraulie 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stently going, night and day, by the descent of the wa er 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and ean 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the donche room is a dressing roam 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &e.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patie.t using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better uh- 
derstoood by a personal examination May 3) 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
> Cincinnati. 
ao & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Noturies 


ary. 
Logan 





JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ae- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm: 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of ° 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missonri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections aud to thet aking of 
depositions. 
Office, No. 114 Main strevt. 


WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, 
Formerly Solicitor of the General Land Office. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
"yy Aw + ws to practice in the Snpreme Coonrt of the 

United States, in the Courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Virginia, to prosecuteclaims of all kinds 
against the United States, either before Congress or any of 
the Executive Departments, and to procure letters patent 
for inventions. Business confided to his care will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

N.B. Particular attention paid to the prosecution of 
claims before the Brazilian Commission now sitting in 
Washington. 

Washington City, D. C. 





J uly 25 


July 25—Iim 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D.£., 
SS Sor procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejectei by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information réspecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of a 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the aub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 

Le'ters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

July 18. E. S. RENWICK. 
LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 

PUBLICATIONS issued iu the United States Or 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
avy part of the city proper, at $2.75a year, free of post 
age; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mra Batrey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Exprees to this 
Ageucy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 

June 6. 








G. W. LIGHT & CO 
OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 

Ov Dr. Townsend is now about aeventy years of age, and 

has long been knownas the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sursaparilla” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sal s circum- 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 

Grand and Unequalied Preparation 

is maaufactnred on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and bread'h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the bett«r; becanse it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursapuarilia. ‘The Sarsapari'la root, it is 
well Known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some préperties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if Retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the systan. Some 
of the properties of Scarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to thore 
expe'ienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation. under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa- 
rilla root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
partic'e of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen- 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Discases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Cousumplion, Dyspepsia. and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 





It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitaticn of 


the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiraticn, re- 
laxing stricture of the logs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages o1 

Female Complaints. 

lt works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, it- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like ; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the t idney direase. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sy8- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoon 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these thinga be said of S. P. Townsend’s 

inferior art&#cle? This young man’s liquid is not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 
because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapableof De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does; it aours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Most not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a syetem already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when fiod sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces !—flatuler ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint. diarrbeea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ¢ W hat ia scrof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald bead, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. -What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous ee 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations ,and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. ‘e: 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsuparilia is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! : F " ich 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in*an article whic’ 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Towns¢nd’s 
article' and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
& mountain load of complaints and criminatior s from Agents 
wno ave sold, and purchasers who have used 8. P. Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. ’ Bes 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute trut’i, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob 7 ownscnd’s 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, snd infinitely diseimilar; 
that they are uulike in every particular, having not one 812 

le in common. 4 
. ae ae P. Fevennd is no doctor, and never was, 15 - 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of eee wore 
fisease than any other common, unscientific. unprofessio ois 
man—what guarantee can the public have that they oie 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and whi 
pable of changes which might render them th 
disease, instead of health ? our balm 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, te yee airing 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in ° ot ich- 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vig" ot OLD. DR. 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity— d the opportu. 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and fow” 
nity and means to bring his 


Grand, Universal, 


ch are inca- 
e agents of 


Concentrated Remedy, 
f all who need it, 
within the reach, and to the knowledge, 0 r 
that they may learn and know, by joyfal a its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 
ty by— 
O:F- For salein Wenn OD, & W. HL Gilman 
s. Butt M. Delany 


May 9. Ridgely & Co. 
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